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An Educational Oppor- 
tunity For Boys All 


Over America 


VERY boy in the United States 12 

to 19 years of age inclusive is 
offered a chance to earn a full four-year 
course at any university as well as other 
awards by the Fisher Body. Craftsman’s 
Guild*, newly created in the interests of 
the advancement of fine craftsmanship. 


Founded upon the same ideals as the 
ancient craftsman’s guilds, this new or- 
ganization is dedicated to promoting the 
skillful use of the hands among the boys 
of America and is offering these scholar- 
ship awards for the best models of a 
Napoleonic coach built by American 
boys. Enrollment in the Guild can be 
made at any General Motors dealer’s 
showroom (Cadillac and LaSalle, Buick, 
Oldsmobile-Viking; Oakland-Pontiac or 
Chevrolet). Complete specifications and 
drawings of the coach model will be 
forwarded when the enrollment is regis- 
tered with the Guild. 


The Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 
has the endorsement of leading educators 
through a board of honorary judges 
headed by Daniel Carter Beard, Na- 
tional Commissioner, Boy Scouts of 


America, and including Thomas §, 
Baker, President of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; P. R. Kolbe, President of the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; S. W. 
Stratton, President of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; G. J. Davis, Jr., Dean 
of the Coilege of Engineering, University of 
Alabama; M. L. Brittain, President of the 
Georgia Institute of Technology; D. S. Kim- 
ball, Dean of the College of Engineering, 
Cornell University; M. E. Cooley, Dean 
Emeritus of the College of Engineering and 
Architecture, University of Michigan; E. A. 
Hitchcock, Dean of the College of Engineer- 
ing, Ohio State University; R. L. Sackett, 
Dean of Engineering, Pennsylvania State 
College; Rev. T. A. Steiner, C. S. C., Dean of 
the College of Engineering, University of 
Notre Dame; /. F. Durand, Professor 
Emeritus of Mechanical Engineering, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University; and Robert A. 
Millikan, Chairman of the Executive Coun- 
cil, California Institute of Technology. 


It is the hope of the Fisher Body Crafts- 
man’s Guild that the opportunity it is afford- 
ing to boys to increase their ability as artisans 
and their knowledge of handicraft will pro- 
vide further incentive to the boys in manual 
training classes all over America. The 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild will be glad 
to provide fall details to teachers of manual 
training who are interested in having their 
students enroll in the Guild. 


*Complete information on the Guild will be found on 
pages 20-21 of this issue. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., 
September 4, 1950 


TO THE STUDENTS OF AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOLS: 


Don't read this letter unless you think youare old enough. If youstill 
belong in the nursery, this letter will not interest you. It is simply your 
opportunity to say how you will spell "ch?mp". 


The editors of The SCHOLASTIC have a high opinion of high school stu- 
dents. That is why The SCHOLASTIC is the one magazine that is built speci- 


.fically for youthful Americans whose tastes are civilized, whose aims are 
‘important, and whose ambitions are serious. If high school students were as 


frivolous and stupid as they are often painted, The SCHOLASTIC would not be 
published. 


CH?MP 


That question mark holds the secret of your future. Will the missing 
vowel be "a" or "u"? Will you be a "chump" ora "champ"? You can decide right 
here. The difference between "chump" and "champ" is not a letter but a word: 


that word is Training. 


Every day brings nearer the time when you will be working for a living and 
fighting for a career ina competition that is as keen, as remorseless, and as 
subtle as any you will ever know. You Know how you want to train for that 
ordeal. Youcan't develop muscle by carrying yourarminasling. If you want 
to sharpen your wits, give themexercise. They can't get strong on comic 
strips: a "champ" is made of sterner stuff. 


Work out with The SCHOLASTIC. It is the best little old brain-trainer 
in the world. Its mental discipline is exactly what creates new records at 
the sawdust pit and on the cinder path. If you want to bea "champ", sign up 
today for the full treatment. To the challenge that high school students are 
witless barbarians, incapable of a single interest beyond their personal 
conceits and foiples, The SCHOLASTIC is your answer. 


Cordially yours, 





I want THE SCHOLASTIC for................ years. Dtiiivcm 
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ten or more subscriptions are: 50c a 
= m semester ; $1.00 a year; $1.25, 2 years; 
ass ae trtetesnicserennecomes $1.50, 3 years. Single subscriptions 


Fill out and give to your teacher are $1 50a year. 
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Meet Dan McAlister 





YOURE lucky if you have a 
gym class. “That’s what 
builds the athlete,” says Dan 
McAlister, Coach of the Texas 
high school champions. And for 
gym class, basketball or floor 
work of any sort, Grips help you 
build your body faster! Get the 
shoes approved by leading high 
school, prep school and boy’s 
camp athletic directors, Grips. 
Remember the name, Grips. 


Want to know why? You'll get 
it as soon as you lace up a pair 
of Grips. Boy, they fit you like 
the skin around an orange! Right 
up under the instep, all around 
the foot. They develop every 
muscle of the leg because they’re 
more than shoes .. . they’re a 


part of ‘your foot. 


Prance the floor in Grips. Con- 
fidence! Pep! More than you 


ever thought you had. You 
won't call it gym work any more. 
You'll call it sport, and ask for 
more. If you don’t believe it, 
just try on a pair of Grips. If 
you don’t know what local store 
carries them shoot a post card to 
us and we'll tell you. Beacon 
Falls Rubber Shoe Company, 
Beacon Falls, Connecticut. 


GRIP SURE—The shoe with the fam- 
ous patented suction cup sole that lifts 
the speed limit on fast feet. Cuts seconds 
off your indoor track work. 


ASBURY—Anz all-around gym shoe with 
a lightweight sole. A good, inexpensive 
gym shoe, used and recommended by 
athletic directors. 


GRIP FORM—The speed shoe, built for 
basketball and other floor sports. Its 
springy inner cushion is a real shock 
absorber for heel and instep. They speed 
up any fellow’s feet and, boy, what com- 
fort! 





The Denton High School basketball squad, 
champions of Texas. At the left stands 
Dan McAlister, able coach of the Bron! 
Notice the Grips on every pair of 
Read why Dan McAlister recom- 
mends Grips. 





TOP NOTCH 


RIPS 





When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 
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IN-THIS-AND- FUTURE: ISSUES 





ELCOME, STRANGER! Haven't seen 

you for a blue moon. All set for a big 
year? Soare we. We're not spoofing when 
we say that this issue is only a random sam- 
ple of the steady diet we have planned for 
you in every issue of 1930-1931. Look at this: 


se penmaggus One in every issue (including 
two swell football stories), by Hugh 
Walpole, Zona Gale, Katharine Brush, Arnold 
Bennett, Sinclair Lewis, Edison Marshall, 
Ben Ames Williams, Edward Lucas White, 
H. H. Munro, Theodore Dreiser, Inez Haynes 
Irwin, L. P. Jacks, Esther Forbes, Harvey 
O’Higgins, and Ernest Hemingway. 
PLAYS: Acorking full-length modern come- 
dy in three acts, and three fine one-act plays 
by Thornton Wilder, Percy Mackaye, and 
Witter Bynner. 

POETRY: By G. K. Chesterton, Sara Teas- 
dale, Eunice Tietjens, Arthur Guiterman, 
Stanley Kunitz, Francis Thompson, Joseph 
Auslander, Emily Dickinson, and others. 
MRS. MAY LAMBERTON BECKER’S 
sparkling book reviews and answers to letters 
on books and reading in every issue. 
STUART CHASE’S significant series on 
**Men and Machines” (see page 13). 

HOW MODERN GOVERNMENTS 
WORK, a series of graphic charts on the 
organizations of the major countries. 
DEBATES: Six full-length debate outlines 
on: School Savings Banks, The Educational 
Value of Debating, The British Cabinet vs. 
the American Presidential System, Lobbying, 
Compulsory Military Training. 
TEST-TUBES AND TELESCOPES, a regu- 
lar department of scientific news, prepared 
especially by Science Service (see page 32). 
THE PEPPER POT: Answers to letters on 
personal problems, vocational guidance, etc., 
conducted by Mary Alden Hopkins (see p. 16). 
“IF I HAD MY TEENS TO LIVE OVER 
AGAIN,” a seriesof short practical statements 
by fifteen- distinguished Americans. 
CONTESTS: Writing and Guessing Games 
with valuable prizes on all sorts of fascinating 
subjects (see page 34) in every issue. 
SPECIAL ARTICLES on a variety of sub- 
jects by such headliners as Oliver LaFarge, 
Max McConn, Stanley High, Emil Ludwig, 
John Mulholland, Richard Halliburton, Cour- 


‘tenay Terrett, Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant, etc. 


AST SPRING, you remember, the Scholas- 

tic Publishing Company bought the famous 
old young people’s magazine, St. Nicholas. 
Have you seen it since then? If not buy a 
copy on your favorite newstand, and we wager 
you'll want to subscribe. It makes the ideal 
team-mate for The Scholastic. The regular 
single subscription price is $4.00 a year. But 
special classroom rates are offered of $2.00 for 
eight issues (October to May inclusive) in 
clubs of five or more. Address St. Nicholas, 
Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Massachusetts’ B 


HE Massachusetts Tercentenary, a celebration 
commemorating the historic founding of the Bay 
State by the Puritans in 1630, is now in full swing and 
will not culminate until the end of October. Perhaps 
nothing more graphically illustrates the flight of time 
since the landing of the Arbella carrying Governor 
John Winthrop and the royal charter than that Presi- 
dent Hoover’s invitation to the three hundredth birth- 
day party was sent by airplane. 

The present celebration is not to be likened to a 
world’s fair with twirling turnstiles and discordant 
barkers. Massachusetts, herself. is on display. Vener- 
able and revered landmarks are being pointed to with 
pride, and pageants depicting early history are in 
brilliant progress. For four years the plans for this 
mammoth party were being hatched. Governor Frank 
G. Allen was honorary chairman of the Tercentenary 
Conference of Town and City, one of the organizations 
staging the féte, and Professor Joseph H. Beale of 
the Harvard Law School was the acting chairman. 

You may wonder why 1620, the year of the founding 
of Plymouth by the Pilgrims, is not the date to be 
commemorated. The backers of the Tercentenary 
have a proper respect for the historical and senti- 
mental significance of the earlier date, but they reason 
that infinitely more of lasting importance to the state 
of Massachusetts happened in 1630. The settling of 
Salem, Boston, Charlestown, Cambridge, Dorchester, 
Medford, Lynn, and Watertown have all to be com- 
memorated during this five-month festival which 
started in June and which is being visited by thou- 
sands from all over the United States. 

Massachusetts has yielded only slightly to big 
business’s six-digit assessment of real estate values. 
All the pressure of a hectic industrial age has not 
pried the old residents loose from their fond attachment 
for historical objects. It is rightly the most be- 
monumented and be-tableted state in the Union. 
Should you chance to visit the Bay State you may still 
see Paul Revere’s house, Old North Church, Faneuil 
Hall, King’s Chapel Burying Ground where John 
Winthrop lies, and houses on Beacon Hill whose 
violet window glass was made in England well over 
two hundred years ago. If you go out to visit old 
Deerfield you will see a town that looks almost exactly 
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Drawing by E, H, Suydam 


THE OLD STATE HOUSE 
Boston has a wealth of keepsakes to illustrate her story. 


as it did two centuries ago, with the marks of Indian 
arrows on the houses. 

It was Massachusetts which cradled the movement 
for negro freedom, and Massachusetts troops bore the 
first fire in the long battle to wrest the black man from 
slavery. 

Also, you simply have to pay tribute to Massa- 
chusetts as a pioneer in education. It was the first 
state to establish free public and normal schools, 
for which she pays honor to Horace Mann. Every 
township of fifty families was obliged to have a school. 
every boy and girl to learn to read and write. Massa- 
chusetts has always led the vanguard of education: 
Harvard College was founded in 1636; Williams, 1793; 
Amherst, 1825; Mt. Holyoke, 1837. 

And so this celebration is commemorating the sowing 
of a seed which has blossomed into a mighty and 
gigantic tree, whose branches overshadow the world. 


Citizens of Ipswich, Massachusetts, dressed as Pilgrims, on their 





fan way to church during = —— celebration of the 
Colony. 
(Underwood & 
Underwood ) 
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THE 


tring Bean 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS 


Part I. 


An over-production of imagination sometimes plays a fellow 
strange tricks, as for example, Bill, alias the “String Bean.” But 
By imagination has its advantages too, when it’s coupled with cour- 


Mary 
RoBERTS 
RINEHART 


IS mother and Uncle Henry had 

always differed considerably about 
the String Bean’s imagination. Not, 
of course, that they called him the 
String Bean. He was generally known 
as Bill at home. 

Uncle Henry maintained that an 
imagination like that ought to be an 
asset, and after his nose had healed, 
and he was able to get some perspective 
on the strange scene in the woodlands 
of New Jersey, he felt somewhat the 
vicarious triumph of those people who 
foster grand opera singers. He was 
damaged, but vindicated. 

On the other hand, the String Bean’s 
mother regarded his imagination as a 
liability. And after Coue stated that 
when the imagination and the will were 
in conflict, the imagination always won, 
she knew he was right. In any conflict 
between the two, it was her will that 
lost out against Bill’s imagination. 

Take, for instance, the time he saved 
up his pocket money and bought a sec- 
ond-hand soda-water fountain, on the 
plea that it would save the family the 
money it spent at the corner drug store. 

Or that time when he manufactured 
a submarine bomb to be exploded by 
electricity from a safe distance, and 
the day he tested it in the garage. She 
had been peacefully cutting roses in the 
garden, when a portion of the butler’s 
bathtub came out through a window 
and fell in the dahlia bed, and appar- 
ently she had stood there for some time, 
waiting for portions of the butler to 
follow. But they did not. 

“T don’t know,” she had said to Un- 
cle Henry that day when he came back 
from seeing the plumber. “He does 
such queer things.” 

“Well, thank God he does them,” Un- 
cle Henry had observed. “When I see 
that crowd of mincing little apes at the 
dancing class—” 

But Bill’s mother had closed her eyes. 
Only too recently, at the annual danc- 
ing class party, she had sat in the row 


of anxious mothers, watching for Bill 
to appear in the doorway and make his 
bow to Miss Sophia. That Bill who 
had left home in the conventional at- 
tire of a young gentleman of fourteen, 
who had been inspected at the last mo- 
ment to be sure his ears were clean 
and the seams of his black hose straight 
up the back. And had seen him enter, 
to the stunned surprise of the class, in 
her best pink silk stockings with a 
flowing pink tie to match. 

It was while he was away at prep 
school that he acquired the name of 
String Bean. His mother never knew 
the reason, but Uncle Henry did. 

Uncle Henry, in Bill’s senior year, 
received a letter from a_ gentleman 
known to some four hundred boys as 
“Pansy,” and immediately invented a 
letter from his New York _ brokers. 
When he got to the school he rather 
liked Pansy, who had a sense of hu- 
mor, too. Bill’s mother hadn’t very 
much. They hit it off rather well. 

“T wouldn’t so much mind the one 
instance,” Pansy said. “It was a bet 
of some sort. But boys are slavish 
imitators, and Bill is popular.” He 
picked up his glass of ginger ale and 
stared at it. “By the way,” he said. 
“they’re calling him the String Bean 
now.” He grinned. “I must say, when 
the lights of my car fell on him, he 
looked like one. Long and thin, you 
know, and yellow.” 

“What are you going to do?” in- 
quired Uncle Henry. 

“Skin him alive when he géts over 
his cold,” said Pansy cheerfully. “And 
make it too uncomfortable to be fash- 
ionable for the rest.” 

Bill, it appeared, had accepted a 
wager to run a mile at night along a 
public highway, in puris naturalibus. 
A phrase, by the way, which he had to 
write five hundred times the following 
day. 

Uncle Henry made a private visit 
that day to the now String Bean’s 


age and ambition. If there’s any author in this broad land who 
combines a love of young people, expert knowledge of how to 
write detective stories, and a twentieth century sense of humor, 
it’s Mary Roberts Rinehart. But we don’t need to tell you that. 


quarters in an outside cottage before 
proceeding to the infirmary. He found 
the floor almost entirely covered with 
portions of that tidy outfit which had 
accompanied Bill away from home and 
including various garments with other 
and strange names. Thus it appeared 
that he had been sleeping in garments 
marked “Harcourt III,” walking in 
socks marked “James L. Brown,” and 
wearing a coat from a maker in San 
Francisco, which was not his home 
town. 

Uncle Henry leaped over various ob- 
jects, and sat down on the bed to look 
about him, when, with a startling unan- 
imity, all the windows closed and the 
steam radiator began to hiss. Investi- 
gation revealed that Uncle Henry had 
inadvertently pulled a string attached 
to the bed by which it was our young 
hero’s custom, on hearing the rising 
gong, to turn on the heat and lower 
his windows without rising. 

When Uncle Henry and Pansy were 
walking to the infirmary later on, he 
explained the String Bean in one word. 

“Imagination,” he said. “The boy’s 
got imagination.” 

“Too damned much _ imagination,” 
said Pansy. 

They found the String Bean sitting 
up in bed, croaking like a raven, and 
writing “in puris  naturalibus’” five 
hundred times. 

Imagination brought the String Bean 
home from college at the end of eight- 
een months, said imagination having to 
do with placing a stuffed gorilla from 
the museum in the pulpit of the chapel, 
and the faculty lacking Pansy’s sense 
of humor. 

He seemed quite unrepentant. In 
two minutes he had kissed his mother 
and Maggie the cook, thumped the but- 
ler on the back—the one who had not 
been in the bathtub—placed a chaste 
salute on the outraged top of Uncle 
Henry’s bald head,. rolled on the floor 
of the hall with the dog, and démanded 
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ves And asGahiees he was fed he 

* waistcoa ed “J. Charteris” 
out of his trunk and went off to see 
Mary Dunn, taking Uncle Henry’s new 
Pierce-Arrow. 

Mary was being very popular. There 
was a Ford, a Buick and a Stutz Bear- 
cat at the curb, a sure indication of 
popularity. The String Bean knew 
each one instantly, including the year 
of its birth, and swung in with the 
Pierce-Arrow like a_ grizzly bear 
among the small fry of the forest. 
When he drove Uncle Henry’s car he 
had no difficulty at all in imagining it 
was his own, so he followed his usual 
tactics, turning in the drive at reckless 
speed and then jamming on the brakes, 
which squalled loudly. This had the 
usual double effect of forcing Uncle 
Henry to reline his brakes frequently 
and of bringing Mary Dunn to the 
window. 

“Why, Bill!” she cried. “When did 
you get back?” 

“About an hour ago,” said Bill, and 
made a magnificent entry into the 
house. 

Instantly the other young gentlemen 
present suffered a considerable shrink- 
age. The Ford almost disappeared. 
The Buick parked itself in a corner. 
The Stutz Bearcat put up a front for 
a while, but on a mere remark from 
the String Bean it remembered a tennis 
game and went away. 

“So the old Stutz is still running!” 
was what the String Bean said. 

Before long only Uncle Henry’s 
Pierce-Arrow remained in front of the 
Dunn house, and Mary Dunn was gaz- 
ing up at the String Bean with her 
soul in her eyes. 

“Are you going to stay here now, 
Bill ?” 

“T haven’t decided. It’s so darned 
narrow. Same people doing the same 
old things! That same bunch parked 
here—” 

“T suppose it is narrow,” said Mary 
Dunn diplomatically. “Especially for 
—you.” 

“T guess I’m—different.” A gentle 
melancholy settled on his face. “I feel 
cramped here. But there’s no use say- 
ing that at home. They wouldn’t un- 
derstand.” 

“No,” said Mary Dunn. And after 
a moment, “Can’t you broaden them? 
Or something ?” 

“What’s the use?” 

“Use of what?” 

“Oh, of everything.” He drew a 
long breath. “When you believe in 
nothing !” 

“Bill!” . 

He smiled bitterly. 

“Don’t worry about me,” he said. 
“I’m all right. A few .illusions more 
or less—what do they matter?” 

“You don’t mean—” 

“T don’t mean anything,” he said hol- 
lowly—and truthfully. He forced a 








smile. “How—tell me all about your- 
self? I see that bunch of snuggle-pup- 
pies still hangs around, splitting one 
idea among them.” 

“They are stupid,” Mary Dunn said, 
disloyally abandoning three old loves 
for one new. “What are you going to 
do, Bill? Go into your uncle’s bank?” 

“There you go!” he said scornfully. 
“Banks. Money. That’s all anybody 
here thinks about.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Think,. dream, aspire.” He wan- 
dered over to the bookcase and glanced 
at its contents. “Piffle!” he said, with 
a large gesture. “Bunk! One drop 
of truth in a sea of words. Ye gods, 
can we never face reality?” 

“Your mother said—” 

“Mary,” he turned to her. “Have 
you read Dunsany? Or Cabell? Or 
Oscar Wilde?” 

“I’ve been awfully busy, Bill.” 

“Or The Book of the Dead?” 

“Who wrote it, Bill?” 

He gave her a gentle glance, full of 
pity, and picked up his hat. 

“Sorry,” he muttered. “I keep for- 
getting 

He went away, wistful and lonely. 
Ye gods, was a man to live spiritually 
alone? Always alone? 

The local library was requested the 
next day for a copy of The Book of the 
Dead. But it was not listed under any 
of the better known authors. 

During most of that spring Mr. Wil- 
liam Whitmore, known to the initiate 
as the String Bean, otherwise as Bill, 
lived a dual existence. To his family 
and to Mary Dunn he was much the 
same as usual. He played tennis, took 
a shower, leaving the bathroom in a 
state of inundation and chaos, and was 
liable afterwards, clad only in a bath 
towel, to make sudden and surreptitious 
forays on the refrigerator downstairs. 
In other words, he lived the normal 
life of a young man unexpectedly freed 
from study and not yet quite ready to 
go to work. He even sometimes joined 
the ranks of the snuggle-puppies, using 
Uncle Henry’s car when obtainable. 

“Where are you going?” his mother 
asked on one such occasion. 

“Oh, necking,” he stated, with a 
grin. She believed that he referred to 
Uncle Henry’s frequent statement that 
he would break his neck in the car! 

But he was living the life of his 
imagination also. Frequently, after 
dinner, he shut himself up in his room 
and might have been seen by any pass- 
erby, head bent on hand under the lamp 
of his desk, engaged in some mysterious 
mental labor. 

To Mary Dunn, who made it a point 
to be a frequent passer-by, he confided 
that he was writing. 

“When I see what they publish,” he 
said, “it makes me sick. If I couldn’t 
do better than that——” 

“But of course you can, Bill.” 
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“Ideas,” he said. “Ideas. Ideas. 
They seem to have none. Ye gods! 
Take a man and a girl, put them to- 
gether, take them apart and put them 
together again—and they call that life!” 

“Well, it is life, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, it’s necessary, if you want the 
world to go on. But do we want it to 
go on? Why? and whither?” 

Mary hadn’t the slightest idea of 
why or whither, so she kept very quiet. 
She was a pretty girl, and quite un- 
consciously determined that the world 
should go on. 

One morning Bill’s mother brought 
a piece of paper to the breakfast table. 
Uncle Henry was already there, all 
pink and shaved for his bank. He was 
supposed to be reading the financial 
page, but he was actually reading the 
comics. 


“Umph!” said Uncle Henry. And 


read the scrap aloud. 

“This is the sea, which the poets describe, 
Boundless and deep, and full of the love 
And hate of a woman.” 

Uncle Henry stared at it in stupe- 
faction. Then he got out his glasses 
and read it again. 

“Tt sounds very pretty,” said Bill’s 
mother. 

“Sounds! Sounds!*” snorted Uncle 
Henry. “What the devil does it mean?” 
He propped it up in front of him, and 
studied it, his lips moving. “Full of 
the love and hate of a woman! Full 
of fish!” 

That night Uncle Henry ate his din- 
ner in a pregnant silence. When the 
String Bean had finished his third 
serving of maple mousse, and had taken 
the dog out to pick a fight if possible 
with the Airedale next door, Uncle 
Henry stood at a window and looked 
after him. 

“T suppose,” he observed, “every boy 
at that age is a mixture of normality 
and the common jackass. But I’m 
eternally dog-goned if we’re going to 
have a poet in this family.” 

When the String Bean returned with 
the dog, there was in evidence a curi- 
ous change in his manner. He was 
grave and abstracted, and he made a 
rather magnificent gesture toward the 
sunset, and murmured dreamily: . 

“Just as the highest mountain 
Is abandoned to night at last, 
My sun of ambition is setting; 
Has left me to judge the past.” 

Uncle Henry’s eyes narrowed. 

Late that evening Bill’s mother heard 
the door of his sanctum open, and Uncle 
Henry about to emerge. 

“They say you'll be a liability for the 
first six months,” he was saying. But if 
the sun of your ambition feels like set- 
ting, it had better not hatch out any 
sonnets around here.” 

There was no reply. 

Mary Dunn was greatly excited about 
Bill’s going on a newspaper, and after 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Mary Rinehart, Queen of Entertainers 


OU have, let’s suppose, on a care- 

free evening in your town, a 
choice between George M. Cohan in 
“Gambling” and the Theatre Guild in 
some imported problem play. 

Or between “The Student Prince” 
with a company of corking singers and 
the Fifth Symphony, even under the 
magic baton of Stokowsky or Tosca- 
nini. 

Or, to focus the puzzle on fiction 
where, for this page, it belongs, between 
a Rinehart detective story and a subtle 
classic by Thomas Hardy. 

If you are a normally healthy young 
person with a hankering for ro- 
mance, not overly burdened with 
philosophical and aesthetic notions, 
the odds are about ten to one you'll 
pick the first of these various options. 
And I, for one, will not be too hasty 
to condemn your taste. 

For the prongs of these dilemmas 
are the affirmative and negative of 
an age-old debate between art—as 
pure entertainment, and Art—with a 
capital A—for Art’s sake. Cohan, 
and “The Student Prince,” and Mary 
Roberts Rinehart are masters of hu- 
man entertainment. An art that does 
not interest, amuse, or even excite 
us is a pretty thin and anaemic kind 
of art. And, to be fair, we should 
have to admit that an entertainment 
that did no more than this—that was 
not shot through and suffused with 
tinges of an unearthly beauty or with 
insights into the miraculous possi- 
bilities of human nature—is a rather 
petty and temporary sensation. 

Now please don’t get the idea that 
entertainment and art are two fero- 
cious animals glaring at each other 
from opposite sides of a barbed-wire 
fence. It’s quite possible, indeed it’s 
almost inevitable, that at their highest 
pitch they dwell harmoniously together 
in the same pasture. The lasting things 
in literature or any other art have that 
divine combination. The supreme nov- 
elists of the last two centuries are first 
and foremost men and women who could 
tell a good story, whether it’s Robinson 
Crusoe, or Anna Karenina, or Huck 
Finn, or Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop. There is a place for the story- 
teller, and an important place, in the 
high-speed welter of modern civiliza- 
tion. 

Mary Roberts Rinehart has for over 
twenty years held a position in the top 
flight of American authors of popular 
entertainment. One can think of sev- 
eral names which have in that time 
burst into the momentary glare of best- 


sellerdom, but have somehow faded, 


By KENNETH M. GOULD 


lacking the vitality and the reserves of 
raw material to keep their “public.” 
There are reasons for this. One is that 
she not only writes her stories but lives 
them. She has more than one string 
to her bow. As a high school girl in 
Pittsburgh, where in 1876 she was born 
into the family of an inventive genius, 
she determined to become a nurse. It 
took courage in those days for a girl of 
breeding to enter that professiqn, and it 
was out of that experience that she 
gained her ability to face ugly physical 
facts without flinching. After training 
school, while serving her apprenticeship 
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in a Pittsburgh hospital, she met and 
feli in love with Dr. Stanley M. Rine- 
hart, a prominent tuberculosis specialist. 
In “K” and other stories she has used 
this background of hospital and medical 
life with a fine realism. 

That was in 1896. There were busy, 
struggling years of home-making and 
child-rearing. Then she found, almost 
by accident, that she could write “copy” 
to the liking of “Bob” Davis, the editor 
of Munsey’s Magazine, who has been a 
good uncle to so many young writers. 
In 1908, with The Circular Staircase 
(Bobbs-Merrill) she discovered the de- 
tective story—a field that for a long 
time had lain fallow with stereotyped 
methods. One critic has called it “the 
first big technical advance in construc- 
tion since Poe invented M. Dupin.” 
The murder, occurring at the very out- 
set, is gradually revealed as only an in- 
cident in an attempted crime still in 
progress. The book thus becomes a 


race between the criminal and the de- 
tective forces, with a cumulative sus- 
pense and drama that have since been 
copied by many a Fletcher and Van 
Dine. The Man in Lower Ten, The 
Window at the White Cat, and many 
other books right down to the 1930 
model of The Door, have shown that 
she can still compete with the best of 
them in the construction of mystery 
thrillers. And who that saw it will 
ever forget his spinal shudders when 
The Bat (she has written several suc- 
cessful plays), in which she collabor- 
ated with Avery Hopwood, held the 
Broadway boards for month upon 
month ? 

Then there’s the Wild West! 
Early in life Mrs. Rinehart spent a 
summer at the Eaton ranch in Wyo- 
ming, among the first of the great 
cow-country “outfits” to attract the 
Eastern “dudes.” She has gone 
back almost every year since, and 
has a cabin under that great sky- 
dome ringed with granite mountains. 
She can ride, shoot and rough it like 
a man, and she knows the vanishing 
life of the old West since long be- 
fore automobiles, oil derricks, and 
irrigation erased the brand of the 
open range. The movies and a flood 
of trashy tales have given us a falsely 
colored picture of that time and re- 
gion. But Mrs. Rinehart does not 
romanticize it. It has furnished the 
canvas for some of the “Tish” sto- 
ries, for some brilliant travel essays, 
like The Out Trail, and Through 
Glacier Park, and for Lost Ecstasy. 
(1927). Her cowboy in the latter, 
Tom McNair, is a real person looked 

at truthfully and unsentimentally against 
a screen of Eastern luxury. : 
During the war the Rineharts moved 
to Washington, and have since made 
their home a gathéring place for people 
who are doing things of literary, scien- 
tific, and political importance in the 
national capital. In the West she was a 
near neighbor of Theodore Roosevelt, 
and her life has been an expanding 
circle of friendships with men and wom- 
en in high places. Her sister, Olive 
Roberts Barton, is a writer of newspaper 
articles on child training. Her three 
sons, Stanley, Alan, and Theodore, are 
all active in the publishing world, first 
with George H. Doran, and now. with 
the new young firm of Farrar and Rine- 
hart. Her home has always come first. 
Mrs. Rinehart’s stories deal naturally 
with the “upper” classes. Butlers and 
yachts are as common in them as radios. 
But she is neither blinded by the soft 
(Concluded on page 19) 








































THE STORY 
OF THE 
POETS LAUREATE 
OF 
ENGLAND 





“ars Canary Will Not Chirp” was the 
irreverent headline of a New York tab- 
loid when the late Robert Bridges refused to be 
interviewed by reporters on stepping off an At- 
lantic liner a few years ago. Dr. Bridges may 
have objected to “chirping” on that occasion, 
but he and his long line of predecessors have 
kept up a ceaseless flow of trills for three hun- 
dred years, and today we are celebrating the 
advent of a new royal songster—and one of 
the finest. The appointment by King George 
this summer of John Masefield as Poet Laureate 
of England to succeed Bridges has once again 
focussed the attention of the English-speaking 
world on this “least expensive of British 
officials.” 

“Laureate” (from the Latin Jaurea, the laurel 
tree) means literally “crowned with a laurel 
wreath,” which was in ancient Greece sacred 
to Apollo, and was used as a mark of honor to 
heroes of war, sport, or art. The English office 
is really the relic of a custom in earlier times 
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when minstrels and scops were a part oi the 
royal household—quite as important as _ the 
king’s jester or court fool! Since the court was 
the scene of great romances, tragedies, and 


brave deeds, it was the duty of the King’s Poet * 


to celebrate such occasions in His Majesty's 
realm, and his reward was a royal pension and 
a daily ration of wine. 

There is some doubt as to who was the first 
Poet Laureate. Chaucer, Spenser, and other 
poets in the great English tradition received 
various marks of royal favor and might be de- 
scribed as.“volunteer laureates.” The first to 
hold the office, however, in its essentials, and 
so designated in letters patent, was none other 
than “Rare Ben Jonson,” friend of Shakes- 
peare and glory of Elizabethan letters, for whem 
Charles I (he who lost his head) in 1617 or- 
dered that “one tierce (a large cask) of canary 
Spanish wine” be supplied yearly as a refresher! 
Under the Stuart monarchs the laureateship 
became a cheap means of rewarding political 
favorites, and as a result there followed. a line 
of minor poets who failed to bring honor to 
the position. Sir William D’Avenant was the 
laureate with a broken nose, and tried to con- 
vince his contemporaries that he was the son of 
Will Shakespeare. Joha Dryden, according to 
Thomas Gray, was “a disgrace to the office 
from his character, as the poorest scribbler 
could have been from his verse.” Thomas 
Shadwell, who supplanted Dryden, 
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“In prose and verse was owned without dispute, 
Through all the realms of nonsense absolute!’ 
Nahum Tate’s raft of odes, elegies, and hymns 
were written for gold to keep the poet out of 

the debtor’s prison. 

The Hanoverian laureates were. not much 
better. Nicholas Rowe was appointed because 
he was “the best of men” and a “merry fel- 
low,” though no great genius as a poet. We 
reach the literary bottom with the appointment 
of the Reverend Laurence Eusden, who was a 
thorough disgrace as a parson and “dragged 
the laurel through the mire for twelve years.” 
Colley Cibber was a jolly comedian, who at the 
end of a long career as an actor-manager, ex- 
plained his success as an entertainer and his 
incompetence as a laureate in his famous “Apol- 
ogy.” Dr. William Whitehead, who held the 
job for twenty-eight years, toiled with me- 
chanical precision to produce what old Sam 
Johnson described as “grand nonsense.” Henry 
James Pye was so bad that Byron referred to 
him as an “impossible dullard” who was “emi- 
nently respectable in everything but his poetry.” 

Robert Southey marks the beginning of an 
ascent. Though an uninspired poet, he served 
long and with dignity to raise the office in public 
respect. The “tierce of canary” was commuted 
to twenty-seven pounds, for Southey preferred 
and needed the hard cash. William Wordsworth, 
the first appointee of Queen Victoria, stands 











Immortals 


out conspicuously as one of the two or three 
greatest laureates and the only one who did not 
write an official ode. Lord Tennyson, who as- 
sumed the office in 1850, seemed marked by 
heaven as the ideal laureate. He took his 
duties with great seriousness and wrote some 
excellent odes and much heart-stirring praise 
of England’s glories during his forty-two 
years of faithful service. His successor, Alfred 
Austin, cut a small figure; he neither annoyed 
nor thrilled the nation with his verse. Dr. 
Robert Bridges, the only medical man who filled 
the position, won the respect of thousands by 
the deep scholarship and quiet charm of his 
poetry. His best memorial is “The Testament 
of Beauty” (Scholastic, May 10, 1930.) 

And now we have a new laureate—John 
Masefield—a man who will bring the office 
closer to the hearts of the people. The Scho- 
lastic for May 24 contains a brief sketch of his 
life. His appointment is popular, but it is not 
cheap. No poet writing today will live longer. 
English to the marrow, loving the sea, the fox- 
hunt, the countryside, and the great city streets, 
he is a poet who has lived and struggled and 
learned as a man among men. He will bring 
back toa jaded world the freshness of the “lily 
springing green,” and the thrill of “the flung 
spray, and the blown spume, and the seagulls 
crying.” 
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In Memoriam: SHERLOCK HOLMES 


The untimely death last summer of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle is fittingly commemorated in this 
essay by the inimitable “Kit”? Morley, foremost 
Doyle expert in America. 


T WAS unfair of Conan Doyle to say 
(as he did in his delightful auto- 
biography, Memories and Adventures) 
that Dr. Watson had never shown a 
gleam of humor nor made a single joke. 
Let me refute that at once. In the first 
chapter of The Valley of Fear the good 
doctor, after some rather sharp taunting 
by his friend, caught Holmes fairly off 
guard. They were speaking of Pro- 
fessor Moriarty. 

“The famous scientific criminal,” says 
Watson, “as famous among crooks 
as 

“My blushes, Watson!” Holmes mur- 
murs in a deprecating voice. 

“T was about to say, as he is unknown 
to the public.” 

Even Holmes admitted that this was 
“a distinct touch.” 

But another evidence of Dr. Wat- 
son’s mischief was his frequent sly al- 
lusion to the unrecorded adventures. All 
Holmes-and-Watson lovers must have 
brooded sadly on the titles of those un- 
told tales. “The shocking affair of the 
Dutch steamship Friesland, which so 
nearly cost us both our lives,” the case 
of Wilson the notorious canary-trainer, 
the repulsive story of the red leech, the 
story of the Giant Rat of Sumatra “for 
which the world is not yet prepared,” 
the singular affair of the aluminum 
crutch, the Curious Experience of the 
Patterson Family in the Island of Uffa 
—these are some of the yarns we have 
had to do without. 

The whole Sherlock Holmes saga is 
a triumphant illustration of art’s su- 
premacy over life. Perhaps no fiction 
character ever created has become so 
charmingly real to his readers. It is not 
that we take our blessed Sherlock too 
seriously. But to read Holmes is pure 
anesthesia. We read the stories again 
and again; perhaps most of all for the 
little introductory interiors which give 
a glimpse of 221B Baker Street. The 
fact that Holmes had earlier lodgings in 
Montague Street (alongside the British 
Museum) is forgotten. That was before 
Watson, and we must have Watson, too. 
Rashly, in the later years, Holmes twice 
undertook to write stories for himself. 
They have not quite the same magic. 
No, we are epicures. We must begin in 
Baker Street; and best of all, if possible, 
let it be a stormy winter morning when 
Holmes routs Watson out of bed in 
haste. The doctor wakes to see that tall 
ascetic figure by the bedside with a can- 
dle. “Come, Watson, come! The game 
is afoot!” If that is not possible, then 


I prefer to find Holmes stretched on the 
sofa in a fit of the dumps; perhaps he 
is scraping on the violin, or bemoaning 
the dearth of imaginative crime and 
reaching for the cocaine (a habit he 
evidently outgrew, for we hear little of 
it in the later adventures). We have a 
glimpse of the sitting-room, that room 





THE IMMORTAL SHERLOCK 
in his famous characterization by Wil- 
liam Gillette, revived last year in a fare- 
well tour. The essay forms part of the 
introduction to The Complete Sherlock 





, a ial edition of all the 

Holmes stories edited by Mr. Morley and 

published by Doubleday, Doran & Co%, 

by whose permission it is here reprinted. 

Drawing ty Edwin Marcus in The New 
York Times. 


we know so well. There are the great 
volumes of scrapbook records ; the bullet 
marks on the walls; the Persian slipper 
for tobacco and the coal-scuttle for cig- 
ars. In comes Mrs. Hudson with a mes- 
sage, and we are off. Gregson and 
Lestrade will get the credit, but we have 
the fun. Already we are in a hansom 
rattling through the streets to Waterloo 
or Charing Cross or Paddington. 
Already the grandchildren of Holmes’ 
earliest followers are beginning upon 
him with equal delight. I was too young 
to know the wave of dismay that went 
round the English-reading world when 
Sherlock and Professor Moriarty sup- 
posedly perished together in the Reich- 
enbach Fall, but I can well remember 
the sombre effect on my ten-year-old 
spirits when I first read the closing 
paragraphs of the Memoirs. The intol- 
erable pathos of the cigarette-case on 
the rocky ledge; the firm clear hand- 
writing of that last stoic message! I 
then put in two or three years in reading 





By 
CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY 


everything else of Dr. Doyle’s. One 
walked downtown to the old Enoch 
Pratt Free Library on Mulberry Street 
in Baltimore and got out a book—T/.c 
Firm of Girdlestone, or The Captain of 
the Pole Star, or Beyond the City, or 
A Duet, or Round the Red Lamp, or 
The Stark Munro Letters or The Do- 
ings of Raffics Haw. For I specialized 
chiefly in the lesser known tales, and 
deplore Sir Arthur’s tendency (in his 
autobiography) to make light of some 
of these yarns. As for The White Com- 
pany and The Refugees and Micah 
Clarke and Uncle Bernac, these were 
household words. 

But all that time I knew, deep in some 
instinct, that Holmes was not really 
dead. In the first place I had noted that 
the date of his Reichenbach crisis lacked 
only one day of being my own birthday; 
and I felt positive that the eve of my 
festival would not have been marred by 
the death of my hero. So you may 
imagine the thrilling excitement—in 
1903, wasn’t it?—when The Return be- 
gan printing in Collicr’s. Then we saw 
how Dr. Doyle had got himself out of 
his predicament. He had _ revived 
Holmes, but (to be fair all round) he 
had killed off Mrs. Watson. 

One of the blissful ways of passing au 
evening, when you encounter another 
dyed-in-the-blood addict, is to embark 
upon the happy discussion of minor de- 
tails of Holmesiana. ‘Whose gold 
watch was it that had been so mishan- 
dled?” one may ask, and the other coun- 
ters with “What was the book that 
Joseph Stangerson carried in his 
pocket?” Endless delicious minut to 
consider! There was Dr. Verner, “a 
distant relative of Sherlock Holmes,” 
who bought out Watson’s practice. Or 
there are the glimpses of Moriarty to 
be talked over; his youthful treatise on 
the binomial theorem “which had a 
European vogue.” Or Mycroft Holmes, 
seven years older than Sherlock; we 
would gladly have heard of him and of 
the Diogenes Club. How was it that 
Dr. Watson happened to cherish a por- 
trait of Henry Ward Beecher, but had 
never had it framed ? 

Such are the questions that the 
Holmesians argue with innocent satis- 
faction. Even in the less successful 
stories we remain untroubled by the 
naiveté of plot; it is the character of 
the immortal pair that we relish. It is 
not mere chance that they are well- 
loved. Doyle himself must have been a 

(Continued on page 38) 
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As One Reader to Another 


Conducted by May Lamberton Becker 























reading. 


OOD books travel far,” says a 

publishers’ announcement on my 
desk. The books of the opening season 
have travelled to me across the ocean, 
so that this report might reach you on 
time. For the past seven years I have 
spent my vacations abroad—only I have 
spent them at work, in the British Mu- 
seum or on the Continent—and in Lon- 
don I have a regular study complete 
with desk, typewriter, and a library that 
has by now grown to a great size. Even 
the kitten has literary antecedents; his 
mother is the office-cat of the London 
Times, and he was born in a file of that 
famous newspaper. 

London is crowded with literary as- 
sociations, but I like to think they are 
thickest in Chelsea, where I live from 
May to September—just around the cor- 
ner from Christopher Robin, by the 
way. Follow our street a little and you 
come to Carlyles’ house, kept just as he 
left it; then to George Eliot’s and to 
Rossetti’s, looking out over the Thames 
which here rolls grandly under Batter- 
sea Bridge, where Whistler used to 
paint. The church I go to is the one 
Sir Thomas More attended; he’ was be- 
headed in Henry VIII’s reign, and it 
was an old church then, yet it stands 
stoutly and every Sunday rings the 
neighborhood to services. Strangers 
must be very devout not to let their at- 
tention wander to the ancient wall- 
monuments of ladies in ruffs and robes, 
and gentlemen in the court-dress of 
Shakespeare’s day. 

Yes, Chelsea is a charming part of 
London, and its postmen are polite, even 
if they do have to lug stacks of letters 
and piles of new books to me several 
times a week, when the American mails 
come in. Of these 
new books I have 
chosen several with 
which to make a good 
beginning on the book- 
talks to: which you 
took so kindly last 
year. Let us take first Old 
what libraries call Chelsea Church, 
“non-fiction,” and where 


leave the stories for Henry VHI was 
later “Once” Married, 


in the 
All of you who read Heart of 
and enjoyed—for you Literary 
London. 


must have enjoyed if 
you read—the series of 
articles on Greek civ- 
ilization in last sea- 
son’s Scholastic, will 


Mrs. Becker, the Book Editor of The Scholastic, will review monthly in this department the 
best new books for young people and in every other issue will answer questions on books and 
Letters should be addressed to her at 114 


ilton (Norton), a book that should 
be in the library of every school that 
prepares 1i> pupils for college and could 
be in any tha: prepares them for mod- 
ern life. For its purpose is to show you 
that though in histories the Greeks must 
be placed in the ancient world, “the 
spirit of the West, the modern spirit, 
is a Greek discovery, and the place of 
the Greeks is in the modern world.” 
Until you have that idea fixed and clear 
in your mind you will not be getting 
what you sl\uld from either your clas- 
sical Sane your study of history. 
Miss Hamilton shows how modern—and 
so, how near us in spirit—they were in 
their comedies, tragedies, way of writ- 
ing, above all in their outlook on life; 
you may imagine how easy the book is 
to read when I say that she sets selec- 
tions from the comedies of Aristophanes 
beside some from W. S. Gilbert, who 
wrote “Pinafore” and “Patience,” to 
show how much the same their methods 
for making fun of shams were. 

When I Was a Girl (Macmillan) is 
another book for your library; Helen 
Ferris, who wrote This Happened to) 
Me (Dutton), has chosen from a num- 
ber of famous autobiographies of mod- 
ern women the parts in which they de- 
scribe their girlhood. I would have given 
a good deal for a book like this when I 
was wondering what my life-work would 
be. Schumann-Heink describes struggles 
so desperate they will make you 
ashamed to growl about anything short 
of an earthquake. Janet Scudder shows 
how a sculptor grows up, Jane Addams 
and Madame Curie give their memories 
of preparation in youth for a great life- 
work, and the charming Japanese lady 
who has done so much to bring Ameri- 
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can young people and those of her own 
country into sympathy, Madame Sugi- 
moto (author of A Daughter of the 
Samurai) tells what it was like to be a 
well-brought up young lady in a country 
where etiquette is taken with deadly 
seriousness. These stories are made more 
valuable by Miss Ferris’s introductions, 
which give you an idea of the rest of 
the books from which the stories are 
taken. 

Writing for Profit, by Donald Wil- 
helm (McGraw), is not a textbook of 
literary composition; all it attempts is 
to show young writers some of the ways 
in which what they write may be mar- 
ketable. Its best advice is in regard to 
advertising copy, publicity work, how 
interviewing is done, and writing for 
syndicates, the movies, the radio, and 
such side-lines of literature; there are 
chapters on fiction and even on poetry, 
but I own I do not care much for advice 
on writing fiction to sell: we have too 
much now that was evidently written 
for that purpose only. What we need is 
fewer writers with something to sell and 
more@yith something to tell. But a free 
lance can pick up much practical advice 
on selling from this book, especially as 
the author’s own experience on famous 
magazines is reenforced by contribu- 
tions from famous editors, telling what 
they do and don’t want. 

Of all the sciences astronomy is the 
one most pleasantly presented to the be- 
ginner; no doubt you have read books 
like those of Garrett Serviss or Martha 
Evand Martin, who wrote The Friendly 
Stars. But Heaven and Earth, by Os- 
wald Thomas (Norton), more than 
takes their place, for it is based on the 
astonishing discoveries that have made 
astronomy a sub- 
ject of breath-taking 
interest to all the 
world to-day. Pro- 
fessor Thomas was 
formerly chief of the 
Urania Observatory at 
Vienna, and I would 
not be surprised to 
find that this book was 
first given as popular 
lectures; it sounds as 
if he were talking 
straight to you, stand- 
ing under the evening 
sky with the telescope 
you carry about in your 
head—your two eyes. 
Much is made clear by 
diagrams; in_ short, 
(Continued on page 24) 
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reedom’s Banker 


By Guy McConneEti 


| was Yom Kippur Eve. Gathered in the 
temple, commemorating the ancient 
rites of their faith, were those pious Jews 
who had established their residence in the 
city of Brotherly Love. 

Down the streets through the lugubrious 
dusk clattered a solitary horseman. He was 
booted and spurred and wore the uniform 
of the Colonial militia. Man and beast 
reeked with sweat covered with dust. They 
flashed by the State House where a few 
short years before a bell had tolled into 
immortality. The rider swung from his 
mount and, bolting into the synagogue, 
routed the dumfounded worshipers from 
their devotions during the most solemn 
hour in the Hebrew calendar. 

His voice boomed and jarred in unmeant 
desecration upon the ritual scene: “Courier 
from General Washington! Is Haym 
Salomon here?” 

Among those present were few whose 
near of kin were not absent with the Con- 
tinental Army. Some were with Washing- 
ton at Valley Forge. One was his aide-de- 
camp, young Isaac. Franks, whose cousin, 
Rebecca, was the wit and belle of Phila- 
delphia society. It was in the Franks’ 
home in Germantown that on various occa- 
sions Washington established headquarters. 

In his accustomed place in the 
congregation was Isaac Franks’ 
brother-in-law, one of the founders 
of this temple. On him all eyes 
were focused. Ht was a slight man 
under middle stature, dressed in a 
long, --three-quarter frock coat, 
wearing a broad-brimmed Quaker 
hat, presenting a semi-military, 
semi-clerical appearance. His fea- 
tures bore the classical cast of his 
Spanish-Portuguese ancestry, 
though he was by birth a Pole. 
Breeding and modesty were in his 
manner. This was Haym Salomon, 
scholar, linguist, international trader and 
unofficial world diplomat. 

“You have come from General Wash- 
ington’s headquarters?” he inquired. 

“T have,” the messenger answered blunt- 
ly, and handed Salomon a communication 
in the general’s own handwriting and 
stamped with his seal. Without hesitation 
Salomon lifted his eyes, nodded briskly and 
said: “Tell General Washington his appeal 
shall not be in vain.” 

Salomon quietly faced his co-religion- 
ists. “The general is in urgent need of 
four hundred thousand dollars.” 

Without hesitation, he pledged his entire 
fortune. Others followed suit. The sum 
was speedily agreed upon and allotments 
were made. Then the solemn ceremony 
was resumed. 

This is not a fantastical tale on the Rev- 
olutionary War. Nor is Haym Salomon a 
fabulous character of that period. Wash- 
ington was dependent on him and his re- 
sources as on no other one patriot. His 
“Little Shop on Front Street near the 
Coffee House” in Philadelphia was, for a 
time, at least, the unofficial rendezvous of 
virtually all the brilliant high lights of 
that day. His was the genius and credit 








behind Robert Morris in the reorganization 
of the chaotic and cupboard-bare Colonial 
treasury. He established and assumed our 
war subsidies with Holland and France. 
He gained Spain as our secret ally. He 
disbursed his personal fortune, with no 
thought of recompense and without a slip 
of paper, toward the successful prosecution 
of the war. Out of his private purse he 
supported, in their pecuniary distress, three 
future Presidents, at least one signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and a princi- 
pal framer of the Constitution, and other 
patriots, including Lafayette’s soldiers. 

In a manner of speaking he saved the 
Revolution from failure. Yet, singularly, 
his obituary, which appeared in the Penn- 
sylvania Journal and Advertiser, January 
8, 1785, is the briefest possible: “On 
Thursday died Haym Salomon, a broker.” 

Of the American immortals he is the 
least known. In fact, he is almost totally 
unknown. His, curiously, is one of the lost 
stories of our national heroes. A final 
chapter is now projected in the guise of a 
monument on the triangle at Sixty-sixth 
Street and Broadway, New York City, to 
be erected by Polish compatriots. This 
belated memorial to Haym Salomon, whose 
very name means /ife, might more appro- 
priately rise in 
Madison Square 
Park. For James 
Madison, after 
whom this New 
York park was 
named, was 
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one of Salomon’s protégés and pensioners. 

“My wants are so urgent it is impossible 
to suppress them,” wrote the future Presi- 
dent of the United States to Salomon, 
while a delegate to the Virginia House of 
Representatives, “and the case of my 
brethren is equally alarming.” 

To others he wrote of Salomon as “the 
Good Samaritan” who is “still an unfailing 
reliance” after Salomon had advanced his 
entire salary in 1783 as a member of Con- 
gress. 

And not only the dazzling, quick-hearted 
Madison and Randolph. The list of cock- 
aded revolutionists whose whip butts never 
knocked in vain on Salomon’s door in- 
cluded Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State 
and Vice President; James Wilson, signer 
of the Declaration of Independence and the 
first federal judge appointed by Washing- 
ton; Robert Morris, superintendent of 
finance ; Arthur Lee, ambassador to France; 
Baron Steuben, inspector-general of the 
Continental Army; General: Mifflin, gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania; uncles of James 
Monroe, and James Monroe himself. 

To some of these Salomon’s advances 
were in small sums, ranging from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty pounds each. To 
others they were frequent and their totals 
were heavy. No notes were taken. In 
numerous instances Mr. McCrea, Salomon’s 
Scotch-Irish head clerk, failed to enter 
memoranda. None was repaid. Salomon 
spurned every suggestion on that score. 

These were among his minor transac- 
tions. They were not charities. They were 
donations ‘to the cause of liberty which, ic 
a Jew of his background, was more than 
a cause. It was the cry of the spirit, tor- 
tured through centuries to be utterly free. 
Freedom*to Salomon was more than a po- 
litical doctrine. It was an obsession in the 
blood, a surg:ng call within his soul. 
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HAY M SALOMON, cultured trader and unofficial diplo- 
mat, pledged his entire fortune to the cause of liberty. 
In a manner of speaking, he saved the Revolution from 
failure. Yet of American immortals this patriotic Jewish 
merchant is perhaps the least known. 


In the fifteenth century his ancestors had 
been scourged from the Iberian Peninsula. 
During his own time, as with Kosciusko 
and Count Pulaski, he had fled from the 
debacle of Polish freedom before a Cos- 
sack sword. Landing in New York, at 
thirty-two years of age, he, had been 
thrown into prison as a spy and con- 
demned to death. Eventually he escaped. 
By “underground” channels he _ reached 
Philadelphia. 

He had run the gamut of human and po- 
litical intolerance. In the revolt of the Col- 
onists against the folly and blind bungling 
of George III and his ministers there 
could be no question where he meant to 
stand. 

His European culture gained him a ready 
admittance in exclusive Philadelphia cir- 
cles. He promptly married into a family 
of importance whose connections were vital 
to the mercantile or brokerage life of the 
entire Atlantic seaboard. Philadelphia was 
still the American metropolis, the vortex 
of post roads now extending from Massa- 
chusetts to Virginia, with Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, and its population of eight thou- 
sand the largest inland city. Indian runners 
were still the swiftest means of communi- 
cation, Boston to Charleston. 

These early Jews already were a domi- 
nant factor in American trade. Since 1654, 
when Asser Levy and the first twelve 
Jewish pilgrims to the New World became 
burghers of New Holland, their numbers 
had augmented until the total ran into 
several thousands at the outbreak of the 
Revolution. New York, Baltimore, Rich- 
mond and especially Charleston, in addition 
to Boston and Philadelphia, and also 
Lancaster, were Colonial marts where Jews 
occupied positions of prominence. 

In this group Haym Salomon became an 
outstanding but unostentatious figure. With 
that dizzy celerity for which his race, 
since time began, had been famous, his 
trade in a few years touched the shores of 
the Zuyder Zee, all Mediterranean ports 
and the Far East. 

He possessed an exalted sense of integ- 
rity and in his commercial dealings he was 
scrupulously exacting. This brought him 
an international reputation, particularly in 
the counting-rooms of Holland, France and 
Spain. There his credit bade fair to take 
on the dimensions of a Rothschild. He 
made money by leaps and bounds. He was 
sweeping toward enormous wealth and had 
just turned forty. Children were coming to 
bless his household. And in national af- 
fairs his hour was approaching. 

The Colonial treasury was empty. The 
British invaders, well-clothed, well-fed, 
were growing arrogant. Washington’s 
army was shoeless, foodless and bedless, 
its dilapidated camps flung in mud, slush 
and snow. The fighting spirit was broken 
under a fast-weakening morale. Desertions 
were numerous. Sinister agencies were at 
work to remove Washington from com- 
mand and send him back to the Potomac, 

Impending defeat mocked him. In large 
cities. best families were turning Tory. 


Rebecca Franks, over whom knights in the 
English army tilted ,was engaged to a red- 
coated officer. The crisis had arrived. To 
it Haym Salomon rose magnificently. 

At the court of Louis XVI, to which 
Benjamin Franklin had been hastily dis- 
patched to plead for recognition and finan- 
cial support, the question was asked: “Who 
will guarantee the subsidy of the 150,000,- 
000 livres you request?” 

“Haym Salomon,” was the prompt reply. 

The name was magical. The subsidy was 
granted. Haym Salomon endorsed the bills 
drawn on Amsterdam for the subsidy from 
Holland. His commission of one quarter 
of one per cent never reached his own 
pocket. The total sum was soon absorbed 
by his pensions and subscriptions. 

He acted as treasurer of France in 
America without pay, advancing huge sums 
at various times to Sieur de la Forrest, the 
French consul-general in the Revolution; 
John Holker, personal consul of the king; 
Sieur Barte Marbois, charge d’affairs; and 
Chevalier de la Luzerne, the French minis- 
ter. To Lafayette and his soldiers, Ro- 
chambeau’s army, he advanced $61,000 and, 
in one transaction alone, to de la Forrest 
$31,000. He maintained Don Francisco 
Renden, secret American minister of 
Charles III of Spain out of his own funds. 

For the first two years between 1782 
and 1784 he loaned the Bank of North 
America nearly $200,000, assisting Robert 
Morris to rehabilitate the Colonial treasury 
and establish a system on which, to this 
day, rests the fabric of national financing. 

When, on the verge of anarchy, the 
militia told their chief, “End the war on 
any terms or we will do it!” Washington, 
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to provide food for men and fodder for 
horses, dug into his own breeches deeply. 
But Haym Salomon attacked his personal 
resources on no less than seventy-five 
different occasions, in addition to covering 
the loans from Europe without security. 

His total contributions amounted to 
$658,000 in cash. He gave everything he 
possessed. And the tide of war turned. 

The crisis passed. Cornwallis! York- 
town! Liberty! 

The new government ordered a full ac- 
counting with Salomon, though he did not 
seek it. Papers he had to sign reached his 
home on a certain Saturday, the Jewish 
Sabbath, a day on which he never trans- 
acted business. 

On the following Monday, before he 
could consider the matter, he was stricken 
with a fatal heart attack. He died several 
days later. 

His wife was still quite young and 
wholly unacquainted with the details of his 
intricate affairs. The only person compe- 
tent to act in a fiduciary capacity was the 
head clerk, McCrea, and he, in a fit of 
derangement, committed suicide. 

And so America’s debt to Haym Salomon 
remains unpaid. President after President 
has petitioned Congress to make some 
fitting restitution, if only in the form of 
a commemorative medal. Jared Sparks of 
Harvard, three-quarters of a century ago, 
said: “I trust this long-deferred obligation 
to a generous and patriotic citizen, who 
was so ready to lend assistance to this 
country in time of its heaviest trials, will 
at last be fully rendered.” 

But most of the authentic files in this 
almost isolated case were looted and de- 
stroyed when the British ransacked Phila- 
delphia during the war of 1812, and those 
remaining were mysteriously removed from 
the private box of President Tyler. 

Haym Salomon, it is not too much to say, 
saved the Revolution. Yet his name and his 
magnificent generosity scarcely appear in 
the national records. 
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COMING! —Stuart Chase on ‘‘Men and Machines’’ 


HIS is the Age of Machinery—which no- 
Machines to the right 
of us, machines to the left of us, machines in 
front of us volley and thunder. And we don’t 
mean just automobiles. All modern thinkers 
agree that machines have had vast effects on 
history, on human welfare and on our social 
system. Are these effects good or bad? 


In the October 4 issue The Scholastic will 
publish the first of a series of six fascinating 
articles on this subject by the man who 
has made the closest study of it in America 
—Stuart Chase. Mr. Chase is no armchair 
He is a Harvard graduate 
and a Certified Public Accountant who has 
seen industry from the ground up. He and 
his wife purposely spent their honeymoon 
as laburing people in an industrial city, without money or family 
contacts. They learned plenty about poverty! 

Mr. Chase is now Director of the Labor Bureau, a private research 
organization. He has written three best-sellers on economics (some- 
thing of a feat!): The Tragedy of Waste, Your Money’s Worth, and 
Men and Machines (Macmillan), on the last of which his series in 
The Scholastic will be based. Here are some of the titles: 
Anatomy of Machinery,’’ ‘‘From James Watt to the Mechanical 
Man,” “‘The Two-Hour War,” and ‘‘A Billion Wild Horses.’’ 
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ENGLAND.—For fifteen months 

Britain has been ruled by a Labor 
Government with Ramsay MacDonald as 
Prime Minister. These men call them- 
selves Socialists. Their avowed aim is 
to set up a state in which “workers of 
hand and brain” shall control govern- 
ment and industry. But they are far 
from being revolutionary followers of 
Karl Marx like the Russians. Probably 
n® government ever had nobler inten- 
tions, nor was more powerless to realize 
them. With only a minority in Parlia- 
ment, they are in constant danger of de- 
feat by the Conservative Opposition of 


Baldwin and Churchill whenever the 
middle-ground Liberals, under Lloyd- 
George, turn against them. Parliament 


adjourned August 1 until October 28. 
In the meantime the Empire shows signs 
of breaking up, and at home business de- 
pression has reached its lowest point, 
with more than 2,000,000 men out of work. 
Though Parliament has _ ratified the 
Naval Treat y—MacDonald’s biggest 
achievement—India, Egypt, Palestine, and 
Malta are in turmoil. In October will 
meet the Imperial Conference of premiers 
of the dominions. England has always 
been a free-trade country. But public 
opinion, under the demands of the bank- 
ers and manufacturers, is swinging to- 
ward protective tariffs as the only remedy 
for the present depression. Lord Beaver- 
brook’s group wants a tariff wall around 
the whole empire with free trade within 
it. But Australia and the other domin- 
ions will not stand for that. 

Labor, though not to blame for world- 
wide conditions, has had no luck in re- 
lieving unemployment. The Government 
has had to drop several important eco- 
nomic bills which it saw could not be 
passed. It did get through a much- 


amended bill for the improvement of the 


coal mining industry, but unemployment 
and health insurance claims are draining 
the treasury. Still there is no likelihood 
of a general election before winter. 


2 INDIA.—The biggest question mark 

in the British Empire is the future 
of India. Last Spring Mahatma Gandhi, 
the wizened little statesman-saint, led a 
spectacular “march to the sea” and evap- 
orated water to make salt as a symbol 
of violation of the Government’s oppres- 
sive salt tax. All India burst into flame 
at this signal, despite the “turn-the-other- 
cheek” tactics enjoined upon his follow- 
ers by Gandhi. He and his chief lieu- 
tenants, the Nehrus, and Sarojini Naidu, 
the poetess, are in prison. The refusal 
of the Gandhists to pay taxes and buy 
British goods (cotton, liquor, opium, salt) 
has cut the Indian revenues and stag- 
gered the Government more than it cares 
to admit. Many mills and shops have 
closed. 

In June two weighty volumes were pub- 
lished containing the report of the Com- 
mission on India, headed by Sir John 
Simon, which has for the past two years 
been studying the Indian Government. 
All three British parties were represented. 
It recommends a flexible “All-India Fed- 
eration” to include both the native states 
and the British prov- 
inces, with a Federal 
Assembly elected by 
Provincial Councils, no 
lessening of the powers 
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of the Governor-General, but progressive 
increase in the number and authority of 
Indian officials. The words “dominion 
status” were not even mentioned, and the 
Gandhists have rejected it completely. 
Indian moderate leaders who have the 
confidence of both sides have recently 
conferred with Gandhi in prison, and 
there are rumors that Gandhi is willing 
to call off the civil disobedience campaign 
in return for immediate granting of do- 
minion status. The British are urging 
the Nationalists to enter a round-table 
conference in November. 

Bloodshed on a wartime scale came in 
August when hordes of 10,000 wild Mos- 
lem tribemen, the Afridis of Afghanis- 
tan, poured down through the Khyber 
Pass and attacked Peshawur, capital of 
the Northwest Provinces. British cav- 
alry and bombing planes repulsed them. 


3 EGYPT.—In May the Labor For- 

eign Minister, Arthur Henderson, 
and the Egyptian Premier, Nahas Pasha, 
held a conference in London to settle 
Britain’s relation to Egypt. They agreed 
about everything but the Sudan, and on 
that they broke up. England intends to 
hold on to the Sudan for economic de- 
velopment. But the waters of the Nile 
which passes through it are an absolute 
necessity to the thin green strip of irri- 
gated farms which constitutes Egypt. 
Nahas Pasha, head of the Wafd, or Na- 
tionalist party, which controls 95 per cent 
of the Parliament and the popular vote, 
went back to Cairo and was promptly 
thrown out by Fuad I, the roly-poly king 
who is generally considered a puppet of 
England. Fuad dissolved Parliament for 
five months, with Ismal Sidky Pasha, a 
weak and unpopular politician, as Pre- 
mier. The Wafdists did not like it. They 
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burst open the locked Parliament House, 
swore an oath to defend the constitution 
with their lives, and mobs of student sym- 
pathizers attacked police in Alexandria, 
Cairo, and other centers. Mr. MacDon- 
ald calls it “a purely internal dispute.” 


CANADA.—Trade winds are blow- 
ing in the Maple Leaf Dominion. 


: For years Canada has pursued a policy 


of being nice to her big American neigh- 
bor, and has kept her tariffs down. Most 
of the time since 1921 the Liberals, who 
are much like our Democrats, have been 
in power, with W. L. Mackenzie King as 
Prime Minister. But Canadians have 
been ruffled by United States prosperity, 
prohibition, and most recently by the 
steep additions to our tariff wall under 
the Hawley-Smoot Act. The Liberals 
tried to meet it with “countervailing du- 
ties” on such commodities as the U. S. 
raised. But the Conservatives went them 
one better. “Canada for Canadians” was 
their war-cry, and in the general elections 
of July 28 they swept into office with a 
clear majority of the 245 seats in Parlia- 
ment. The new premier is Richard B. 
Bennett, a 60-year-old millionaire lawyer 
of New Brunswick, who as his own Fi- 
nance Minister will immediately put into 
effect a high protective tariff. 


RUMANIA—The Rumanian royai 

family has probably provided more 
Sunday feature copy than any other in 
Europe. Carol, the scapegrace eldest son of 
Ferdinand and Marie, who deserted his 
wife, Princess Helen of Greece, for a Par- 
isian love-nest, has always been popular 
with the masses. He has long been pulling 
wires for a triumphant return, and it was 
no surprise when, early in June, he sud- 
denly landed in Bucharest from an air- 
plane amid wild cheers, and while Queen 
Marie was absent, induced the Parliament 
to nullify his abdication, exile, and di- 
vorce, and declare him Carol II, in direct 
succession to his father. The boy king, 
his son Mihai, for whom a_ Regency 
Council of three had governed, was 
quickly sent back to his playthings. 
Premier Maniu, leader of the Peasant 
Party, is back in power after a brief in- 
terim, and Carol has announced liberal 
reconstruction policies, including an end 
to all anti-Jewish persecution. The only 
fly in Carol’s ointment is that his former 
wife, Helen, is not quite ready to forgive 
and forget. And who can blame her? 
If and when she agrees to a reconcilia- 
tion, there will be a joint coronation. 










GERMANY. — 

The twin sensa- 
tions of Germany's 
summer have been the 
liberation of the 
Rhineland, and _ the 
semi-dictatorship of 
Chancellor Heinrich 
Bruening. True _ to 
their word, on June 
30, in fulfillment of 
the Young Plan 
agreement, the 
French Army of Oc- 
cupation marched out 
of the Rhineland ter- 
ritories held since 
the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and left German soil to Germans. 
But unemployment and government fi- 
nance are even more acute than in Eng- 
land. Unable to control the numerous 
discordant parties in the Reichstag over 
his policies, scholarly Dr. Bruening, with 
the grim old President’s backing, dis- 
solved that body late in July and, dis- 
claiming dictatorial aims, called a gen- 
eral election for mid-September. No one 
can guess what sort of body the new 
Reichstag will turn out to be. Germany 
is split between 15 or 20 parties, and it 
would be a blessing if, as has been pro- 
posed, they be grouped into five well-or- 
ganized bodies. The Socialists and Com- 
munists on the left are already com- 
paigning, and the Fascists and Nation- 
alists on the right. A new middle-class 
group, the Staats, or Constitutional Party, 
is appealing to the great moderate public. 


¥ ITALY.—The earth-demons 

wreaked vengeance again this sum- 
mer in the worst quake that Italy has 
known since the Messina disaster. Hun- 
dreds were killed and thousands rendered 
homeless in the provinces of Campania 
and Basilicata. Melfi and other towns 
were left with scarcely a stone standing, 
and threatened activity from nearby 
Vesuvius added to the terror. With 
Fascist efficiency the Government quick- 
ly organized relief, and began the re- 
building of homes with a $5,000,000 ap- 
propriation. Only one-story houses spe- 
cially constructed to resist quakes will 
be built with it. 


8 ICELAND.—In the year 930 A. D. 

a little company of Vikings, headed by 
“Goatbeard the Lawgiver”’ assembled on 
the Thingvellir plain near the coast of 
Iceland: and established their “Althing” 


Prominent Icelanders of Today Im- 
personating the Original Althing 
of 930 in the Thousandth Anni- 
versary Ceremonies on Thingvellir 
Plain near Reykjavik, capital of 

Iceland 
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The Rhineland celebrates its freedom 


(literally, “all speaking”), a legislature 
like the New England town-meeting, the 
first completely democratic parliament 
known to western Europe. It was 300 
years before England had evolved to such 
a stage. This summer the Icelanders, 
proud of their nationalism, institutions, 
good health, literacy, and freedom from 
crime, celebrated the 1000th birthday of 
the Althing in the presence of King 
Christian and Queen Alexandra of Den- 
mark. It was a stirring spectacle, with 
great open-air pageants and booming 
sagas. To crown their pleasure, King 
Christian, whose person is the only con- 
stitutional link with Denmark, signed 
documents marking the entrance of Ice- 
land into the League of Nations as an 
independent state. 


CHINA.—Civil war is as normal to 

China as gang shootings to Chicago. 
Both arise from the conflict of chieftains 
who live by their wits and gunpowder off 
the productive elements of the commun- 
ity. Since the spring of 1927 China has 
had a nominal “Nationalist” Government 
centered at Nanking, with Marshal Chi- 
ang Kai-shek, a cut above the others in 
ability, courage, and integrity, as ‘“Presi- 
dent of the Executive Council.” Chiang’s 
party, the Kuomintang, really has some 
sense of administrative efficiency. But 
his complete success would mean _ the 
elimination of Yen Hsi-shan, Feng Yu- 
hsiang, and the other warlords who con- 
trol their own slices of territory in a 
more or less open conspiracy against 
Nanking. And now from the south other 
armies of communists, inspired by Soviet 
Russia, are pouring up toward the 
Yangtse. The fighting front extends in a 
diagonal line from the Shantung penin- 
sula southwestward to Hankow. Chiang 
has recently recaptured Tsinan, capital 
of Shantung, in what may prove a de- 
cisive battle, and is pressing north. 


1 BOLIVIA.—Bolivia’s army was 
trained until recently by General 
Hans Kundt, a German World War vet- 
eran. He and the President, Hernando 
Siles, ran the country pretty much as they 
pieased. But there were disgruntled Bo- 
livians who preferred a more constitu- 
tional regime. A military junta headed 
by General Carlos Galindo worsted 
Kundt’s machine guns in two days of 
bloody fighting in the very streets of La 
Paz (The Peace) and Siles and his Gen- 
eral are today in exile. The new gov- 
ernment immediately called elections. 
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When a Feller Needs a Friend 


Dear Editor: 

What is a fellow to do with a family 
that is everlastingly picking on him? I 
get sick and tired of being rowed for 
talking too loud, tracking in mud, teasing 
the kid brother, and all that. Why can’t 
they let me alone? 

‘2 


No method of completely stopping criti- 
c’sm occurs to me (except of course, 
peaking low, wiping feet, letting the kid 
i!one) but here is a way that ycu can 
reduce the loud outcry to a low moaning 
note and still preserve your favorite faults. 
Start a line of accommodating traits that 
will divert attention. For illustration, to 
offset the anti-foot-wiping, set up an er- 
rand-running habit. Say, “Is there any- 
thing you’d like me to do, mother, before 
I go to the gymr” The mention of the 
gym will cautiously limit the amount for 
which you let yourself in. Quite a bit of 
heavy work about the house is more suited 
to husky males than delicate females; the 
vacuum cleaner, for instance, or in its 
absence, beating rugs on the line. Thus 
you can buy the privilege of yelling your 
head off in the house. As for the kid, 
he’ll stop complaining if you do him little 
favors like seeing that he has the right 


kind of mannies in marble time and giving, 


him a lift with his number work. If oc- 
casionally you let him tag along some- 
where, you can rub his face the wrong 
way three times without his whimpering. 
Give the family something — to 
think about. 


_ Getting Up In the World ' 


Dear Editor: 

What is the rule about a boy’s rising 
when a lady enters the room? I want 
to do the right thing, but I don’t like to 
be a@ jack-in-the-box. 

mB. D.. &. 


If the other men rise to greet a woman 
or a girl or an older man, you will nat- 
urally follow their lead. If you are with 
boys your own age and they do not rise 
it is correct for you to set an example. 
Rise as unostentatiously and naturally as 
you can. It is not customary in most cir- 





OE THE PEPPER POT 


sa, V0? W hat? How? When? Why? 


>>, A Monthly Page of Answers to Students’ Questions on Personal 
Problems, Manners, Vocations, Studies, and General Information. 


cles to jump up every time a woman en- 
ters a room unless the occasion is formal. 
Practice rising from your chair when 
women are around till your leg muscles 
act easily in emergencies and then bob 
u> or remain seated according to circum- 
stances. The fact that you are willing 
and able to offer the courtesy when it is 
appropriate will rob the situation of its 
awkwardness for you. 


Why Go to School? 


Dear Editor: 

I had to go back to school this fall 
though I begged dad to let me stay on the 
job I had for the summer. He's bound I 
shall graduate. I hate school. I hate the 
building and the classes and the teachers 
and the books and everything about it. 
So what’s the good of my going? 

Fe. 





It takes a lot of energy to hate as vig- 
orously as that. So, since you are obliged 
to keep on attending school, why not turn 
that energy to account? You will be more 
comfortable spending it on study than 
hoarding it up brooding. Evidently noth- 
ing in school work has caught your inter- 
est. Explore the different courses, hunt- 
ing for something to break up the intol- 
erable boredom of doing what you hate. 
Give yourself one month to see what you 
can do about it. Concentrate for one week 
chiefly on the subject which you hate 
least. The second week-add the next least 
hated course for special attention. The 
chances are that much of your distaste 
comes from getting poor grades. It is 
very bad for a person not to have pride 
in his work. By concentrating on one sub- 
ject after another, you should be able to 
rouse a flicker of interest somewhere. As 
soon as that flicker flicks, pile on the 
wood and get a fire. Think about the 
study you like, rather than about the ones 
you dislike. During the trial month put 
no limit to the number of hours you study. 
Indeed it will do no harm if you give up 
practically everything that distracts your 
attention—for one month. At the end of 
that period take account of stock and see 
if you hate school any less. If results are 
pleasing—repeat the dose. 
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Small Talk and Large 
Dear Editor: 


I never can think of anything to say 
when I ought to. I try my best but my 
mouth gets dry and my voice comes out 
harsh if I do attempt a remark.. I can 
hand out a fine line of snappy comebacks 
four hours later when I am alone. When 
people try to put me at my ease it ts worse 


than ever. 
N. T. W. 


The game of conversation has to be 
learned like any other game. Some people 
are fortunate to pick it up unconsciously, 
while others must practice. When you 
start tennis you do not agonize over your 
lack of skill, for you know that you can 
improve. When you begin, you are not 
able even to get the ball in the right court. 
You can’t return the easiest ball that 
comes to you. After long, long, practice 
you can slam a ball back into any spot 
you wish with devastating speed and 
strength. But you will never be a decent 
player so long as you are thinking about 
how. badly you play. 

The first step in learning to converse 
is to listen intelligently. Relax your mus- 
cles, sit comfortably in your chair, keep 
your eyes on the speakers and your mind 
on what is being said. Do not give part 
of your attention to flitting thoughts of 
“He-ain’t-so-smart-wish-she-would-look-at- 
me-wonder-if-I - could-do-a-fade - away-the 
-palms-of - my - hands - are - sweating, etc. 
Think about the talk. When an idea on 
the subject under discussion pops into your 
head—say it. Don’t be afraid; nobody is 
going to listen to you. It will be some 
time before you can place a ball—I mean 
a remark—where it will count. Avoid 
wise-cracks for the first year at least. 
Most talk is simply chatter. Do not scorn 
this giggle-gabble; itis the best most peo- 
ple can do. Make sensible contributions to 
a conversation, but don’t be intellectual 
when others are not. It is appalling to 
people who talk about whether Dorothy 
is letting her hair grow and was Arthur 
only kidding about buying a Buick, to have 
their ears stunned with some fact out of 
a book about icebergs or how trees are 
turned into paper. 





you needed advice. 


gist-and-reference-librarian. Wel 


problem that is bothering you. 


answer it. 





Introducing 


You’ve always wanted some one to go to when 
A sort of combination 
mother - confessor - best - friend - expert - psycholo- 

Fines you are! 


THE PEPPER POT, to be published every 


month, will be your very own department, an 
open forum and ‘question box for letters on any 


THE PEPPER POT will be edited by Miss 
Mary Alden Hopkins with the assistance of 
the entire Editorial Board. The Archangel 
Gabriel himself couldn’t answer all the ques- 
tions. But every one will be submitted to 
the member of the staff best qualified to 


Miss Hopkins (she’s no “ghost’’) is the kind 
of person you just naturally confide in. She’s 
the author of four popular books of practical wormnaiey 










Fortune, 


Miss Hopkins 


that have taken the country by storm—‘“T’ve 
Got Your Number” 
‘Marriage Made_ Easy, 
” and “Mrs. 
with Mrs. Webster). 
lesley and Columbia, contributor of many im- 
portant articles to Collier’s, Good Housekeeping, 
Atlantic Monthly, Pictorial Review, and other 
magazines, and she knows human nature from 
long experience with all classes of people. 
Now come on with your letters. Kee 
them short and to the point. Don’t as 
questions that can be answered in any 
encyclopedia. Only those of general in- 
terest will be published, but every one 
will receive a personal reply. Be sure to enc'ose 
a stamped envelope. Address: Pepper Pot Edi- 
tor, The Scholastic, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(with Doris Webster), 

“Tell Your Own 
rundy Is Dead” (also 
She’s a graduate of Wel- 
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For fast work and shifty running 
the All-American Five 


depend on the 


Goodrich * Victory” 


Basketball Shoe 
























Fast, rangy center for CHARLIE HYATT, snappy Pitts- 


—- wry burgh forward,won his placeonthe Dodge—spur t—turn—then shoot quickly, ace. 
go, All-American team by scoring : 
MURPHY was picked thisty-five te festy pointe a game curately into the basket. In every one of your speedy 


eines moves you depend on the firm grip of your shoes. 


They must be light, sturdy and sure. A slip of the 
shoe, a poor grip, and the goal is lost. 

That is why more and more successful players 
wear the Goodrich ‘‘Victory,” a shoe specially de- 
signed for high-speed basketball. The snug form-fit 
of the upper and the light weight of the shoe make 
it feel like a part of the foot itself. Yet it gives full 
protection. The special. rubber compounds used in 
the sole provide the surest footing science can devise. 

You can gain by the experience of great basketball 
stars. Every member of this year’s All-American 
Five wears them! Try on the Goodrich “Victory” 
and let your feet feel the difference. The B. F. 
Goodrich Footwear Corporation, Watertown, Mass. 


All-American FRANK 
WARD, forward, on the 
Montana State team 











JOHNNY WOODEN, 
Purdue guard, 
hailed as one of the 








best Big Ten players 
in recent years, and 
also an All-Ameri- 
can selection 






MORRIS JOHNSON, All-American guard 
from North Carolina State 








“MENTOR.” Light, with an amazing 
grip. Gum-sanded sole, cushion-heel 
seat and form-fit tongue 





“VICTORY.” Form-fitting, felt-padded 
tongue, cushion-heel seat, barred toe 
cap, instep reinforcements 


oodrich -2 Sport Shoes 


When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 
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The POETRY CORNER 


Edited by Orton Lowe, Litt. D. 

















Robert Frost 


OBERT FROST has known the 
need of being versed in country 
things: mending a wall, swinging on 
birches, going out to clean the pasture 
spring, stopping by woods on a snowy 
evening, a hillside thaw, looking for a 
sunset bird in winter, evening in a 
sugar orchard, the last mowing, sitting 
by a bush in broad sunlight, looking up 
by chance at the constellations. Like 
Robert Burns he is a farmer and a poet; 
like William Wordsworth he is a phil- 
osopher and a poet. But he is always 
a poet, even when teaching in a college 
class-room. Not only is he familiar 
with the essential truths of life as it 
goes forward close to the soil, but he 
knows the mind of the past, the truths 
of eternal value. He can read Latin 
and Greek in the original tongues as 
well as he can plow on his own New 
England farm. 

Robert Frost is of New England 
stock, though born in San Francisco. 
He studied at Dartmouth College for 
a part of a year, later spent two years 
in Harvard University and taught for 
several years in an academy. But his 
experience is not in the least academic. 
He had a hard struggle at first in a 
variety of occupations. He farmed for 
eleven years in New Hampshire, then 
sold his farm and went to England, 
where his first volume of poems, 4 
Boy's Will, was brought out and was 
favorably received by literary London. 
On his return to America in 1915 he 
found himself a celebrity, published 
North of Boston, and became widely 
recognized as an original poet. Since 
then he has published Mountain Inter- 
val, New Hampshire, and West Run- 
ning Brook. A collected edition of his 
poems will appear this fall. Almost all 
of his work deals with the native New 
England scene which he loves. 

For two years Mr. Frost was a fellow 
of letters at the University of Michigan. 
Before that time he taught English for 
two years in Amherst College. He is 
now a poet in residence at Amherst for 
the three winter months of each year. 
During the past summer he lectured be- 
fore the Institute of English Education 
of the Pennsylvania State College, on 
the subject “Who Owns the Poetry?” 
holding that poetry is not the property 
of the school-masters, but of the poets 
who make it and of the lovers of poetry 
who read it. 

* The three poems here printed, typical 
of his intimacy with country life and of 


his simple, unpretentious art, are used 
by courtesy of Henry Holt and Com- 


pany, Mr. Frost’s publishers. “The 
Pasture” is from North of Boston 
(1915); “Birches” from Mountain In- 


terval (1916); “Fire and Ice” from 
New Hampshire (1923). 

An interesting pamphlet on his life 
and work may be obtained from the 


publishers. 





(Photo by William McKillop) 
Robert Frost, from a painting by 
James Chapin 


The Pasture 


I’m going out to clean the pasture spring; 

I’ll only stop to rake the leaves away 

(And wait to watch the water clear, I 
may): 

I sha’n’t be gone long.—You come too. 


I’m going out to fetch the little calf 
That’s standing by the mother. It’s so 


young, 
It totters when she licks it with her tongue. 
I sha’n’t be gone long.—You come too. 


Birches 


When I see birches bend to left and right 

Across the lines of straighter, darker trees, 

I like to think some boy’s been swinging 
them. 

But swinging doesn’t bend them down to 
stay. 

Ice storms do that. 
seen them 

Loaded with ice a sunny winter morning 

After a rain. They click upon themselves 

As the breeze rises, and turn many-colored 

As the stir cracks and crazes their enamel. 

Soon the sun’s warmth makes them shed 
crystal shells 

Shattering and avalanching on the snow 
crust— 

Such heaps of broken glass to sweep away 


Often you must have 
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You'd think the inner dome of heaven had 
fallen. 


They are dragged to the withered bracken 
by the load, 

And they seem not to break; 
they are bowed 

So low for long, they never right them- 


though once 


selves. 

You may see their trunks arching in the 
woods 

Years afterwards, trailing their leaves on 
the ground 

Like girls on hands and knees that throw 
their hair 

Before them over their heads to dry in 
the sun. 

But I was going to say when Truth 
broke in 

With all her matter-of-fact about the ice 
storm 


(Now am I free to be poetical?) 

I should prefer to have some boy bend 
them 

As he went out and in to fetch the cows, 

ae tg too far from town to learn base- 
a , 

Whose only play was what he 
himself, 

Summer or winter, and could play alone. 


found 


One by one he subdued his father’s trees 

By riding them down over and over again 

Until he took the stiffness out of them, 

_, “7 but one hung limp, not one was 
eit 

For him to conquer. 
was 

To learn about not launching out too soon 

And so not carrying the tree away 

Clear to the ground. He always kept his 
poise 

To the top branches, climbing carefully 

With the same pains you use to fill a cup 

Up to the brim and even above the brim. 

Then he flung outward, feet first, with a 
swish, 

Kicking his way down through the air to 
the ground. 


He learned all there 


So was I once myself a swinger of birches. 

And so I dream of going back to be. 

It’s when I’m weary of considerations, 

And life is too much like a pathless wood 

Where your face burns and tickles with 
the cobwebs 

Broken across it, and one eye is weeping 

From a twig’s having lashed across it 
open, 

I'd like to get away from earth awhile 

And then come back to it and begin over. 

May no fate wilfully misunderstand me 

And half grant what I wish and snatch 
me away 

Not to return. 
for love: 

I don’t know where it’s likely to go better. 

I'd like to go by climbing a birch tree 

And climb black branches up a snow-white 


Earth’s the right place 


trunk . 
Toward heaven, till the tree could bear no 
more, 


But dipped its top and set me down again. 

That would be good both going and 
coming back. 

One could do worse than be a swinger 
of birches. 


Fire and Ice 


Some say the world will end in fire, 
Some say in ice. 

From what I've tasted of desire 

I hold with those who favor fire. 
But if it had to perish twice, 

I think I know enough of hate 

To say that for destruction ice 

Is also great 

And would suffice. 
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Mary Rinehart 


(Concluded from page 7) 
splendors of wealth and social privilege, 
nor ignorant of those who do the heavy 
labor of the world. She knows them 
both. And when, as in The Trumpet 
Sounds, a short story which Grant 
Overton ranked among the world’s hun- 
dred best, she occasionally lifts a corner 
of the great sheet of sodden suffering 
that covers the days of the poor, she has 
risen to heights of tragic feeling. 

In everything she writes we are in- 
stantly conscious of the element of plot. 
To the reader surfeited with modern 
experiments in “mood,” “impression- 
ism,” and “stream of consciousness” her 
more conventional structural pians 
bring relief. She is the plottist extra- 
ordinary, weaving the relations of her 
characters into an intricate pattern of 
conflicting motives and actions. But 
her technical skill in this is not obtrus- 
ive. One cannot imagine her sitting 
down to draw a diagram of criss-cross 
lines tracing exposition, rising action, 
climax, and denouement. She writes 
rapidly but conscientiously, completing 
a tale like The Door in three months, 
working intensively twelve hours a day 
when at her desk, then going off to 
travel or play just as heartily. During 
these spurts of recreation her mind is 
never sluggish, and soon she is back 
with the plan of a new novel. 

She has been criticized for weak- 
nesses in characterization, probability, 
and an unwillingness to plunge beneath 
the pleasant surfaces of life. These 
charges do not worry her, for she has 
no ambition to be an American Dostoi- 
evsky or Virginia Woolf. But she has 
built up some consistent and lively per- 
sonalities, as in that eccentric old maid 
who gave her name to Tish, More Tish, 
The Amazing Adventures of Letitia 
Carberry, and Tish Plays the Game, 
and in some of her young debutantes 
(“Bab”) and college boys, like the 
“String Bean,” whom she sees with un- 
derstanding and humor. 

Nor has she stopped growing. Lost 
Ecstasy—study that title—her most re- 
cent serious book, is her best. If it has 
a moral, it is that life is an adventure 
that must be approached with ungloved 
hands. Age and money and machinery 
and habit and prejudice steal upon us 
unawares and turn us into dull, lumpy 
vegetables before we know it. If you 
would resist these deadening influences, 
if you would keep the ecstasies and 
generosities of youth, you must fight! 
For Mrs. Rinehart has adopted as the 
motto on her shield a speech from a 
character of Henry James: “Live all 
you can; it’s a mistake not to. It 
doesn’t much matter what you do in par- 
ticular so long as you have your life. 
If you haven’t had that, what have you 
had?” 
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‘She's quite pretty, if you like her 
type,’’ remarked Bee. 

“*Me-ow !"" said Midge, swishing 
her feet in the water. ‘‘You know 
very well you'd give a year’s allow- 
ance to look like she does. I never 
saw such a skin!’’ 

‘Here comes your beauty now,” 
returned Bee, as Barbara swam to- 
ward them. She drew herself up and 
perched beside the others. *‘Great, 
isn’t it?”’ she said. ‘This is one of 
the nicest pools I’ve seen.”’ 

*‘Funny,’’ said Bee, ‘‘we were just 
talking about you. We were saying 
how marvelous your skin is.” 

**Cat!’’ said Midge under her 
breath. Aloud, “‘It és perfect. You 
must spend a fortune on beauty treat- 
ments.”’ 

“Oh, no,”” laughed Barbara. **You 
see, I don’t do a thing that every girl 
can’t do. I simply follow a health 
program—lI’ve a little book that tells 
all about it. It’s called “The Garden 
Where Good Looks Grow.’ ”’ 

*‘What sort of program?”’ inquired 
Midge. 

“Why, I sleep lots, and exercise 
outdoors, and eat wholesome food. 
And besides that, I have the best 
mealtime drink you ever tasted—it’s 
Instant Postum made with milk. You 
know, everyone needs plenty of milk. 
I never could drink it plain, but I love 





Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup by adding bot milk or boiling 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal, the kind you boil, is also easy to prepare. 


TELLS HER 





BEAUTY SECRET 


it this way. And it’s so good for your 
health that it helps your beauty, too. 
So I call it my ‘beauty drink.’ ”’ 

“I believe I'd like to try it,”’ said 
Bee, interested. 

“Come over to my house as soon 
as you're dressed, and I'll give you 
some,’” offered Barbara. 

**Race you to the end of the pool, 
Bee!’’ challenged Midge. 

“First cup of Postum goes to the 
winner!’’ called Barbara, as she rose 
to dive after the others. 


The way to beauty through health—the only 
real way—that’s what you'll learn about when 
you read Shirley Adams’ fascinating booklet, 
“The Garden Where Good Looks Grow.” All 
the rules of health—they’re fun to follow when 
beauty is the goal! 

A week's supply of Instant Postum will come 
to you, FREE, with the booklet. You'll love 
this appetizing “‘beauty drink,"’ so easily pre- 
pared—just add hot (not boiled) milk. It com- 
bines the nourishment of milk with the whole- 
some goodness of golden grains—for Postum, 
you know, is made from whole wheat and bran, 
roasted and slightly sweetened. 

Postum is a product of General Foods Corpo- 
tation. © 1930, G. F. Corp. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


POSTUM COMPANY, Inc., ° 5: 93° 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, 

your booklet, “The Garden Where Good 

Looks Grow,” and a week’s supply of Instant 

Postum. 








Name. 


Street. 








City. State 
Fill in completely — print name and address 


In Canada, address General Foods, Limited, 
Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 


























When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 
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O pp ortu nity for Boys in the United States 
University Scholarships . . . Industrial 


Recognition ... National, State and General 


Awards valued at $5O,000 
FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S 


Open to Boys 12 to 19 inclusive. No Entrance Fees or Dues 


Boys! In founding the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild, Fisher Body Corporation 
opens to boys in the United States literally 
‘a new world of opportunity. 4 For those 
who demonstrate surpassing skill for fine 
craftsmanship, a series of valuable awards is 
planned to open the doors to higher educa- 
tion in your choice of the leading colleges 
and universities in the land—to industrial 
recognition—and to other benefits and 
honors. Q To many a boy, membership in 
this Guild thus will mean the deciding in- 
fluence in life—an education, a career, and 
the rewards that come with success. @ The 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild is established 
to advance and honor the art of fine crafts- 
manship. Q The memorable spirit of the old 
crafts guilds, where every artisan, designer, 
and artist engaged in friendly rivalry to outdo 
his fellows in the perfection of his handiwork 
is likewise the guiding spirit of this modern 
Guild. 4 To encourage this rivalry along 
praetical and constructive lines, the Fisher 
Body Craftsman’s Guild has decided on a 
means of demonstrating and judging the 
craftsmanship of modern youth. 














AWARDS VALUED AT £50,000 
Four Grand National Awards 


Two 4-year University scholarships, valued at 
$5,000 each, are established in the name of the 
Guild, and will be the grand national awards 
for the two winning Guild members in the 
Senior group. 

Winners in the Senior group may choose their 
colleges and courses of study as soon as the 
awards are made. 


Two 4-year University scholarships, valued at 
$5,000 each, are established in the name of the 
Guild, and will be the grand national awards 
for the two winning Guild members in the 
Junior group. 

Winning members in the Junior group will 
have their scholarships held in trust for them, 
by the Guild, until graduation, or otherwise 
ready to enter college. 


96 State Awards—48 Senior Awards 
and 48 Junior Awards 


which include a trip to Detroit as guests of 
the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild. 


Many other General Awards 


These awards will be made on the basis of 
excellence in various phases of craftsmanship, 
such as decorating, upholstery, metal work, 
wood work, etc. 
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W. F. DURAND 
Professor Emeritus 
Mechanical Engineering 
Stanford University 





D. 8. KIMBALL M. E. COOLEY ENG. D. 
Dean Emeritus, College of 
Engineering and Architecture 
University of Michigan 


an 
College of Engineering 
Cornell University 





R. L. SACKETT 


Pennsylvania State College 





E. A. HITCHCOCK 
Dean Dean 

College of Engineering 
The Ohio State University 





Rev T. A. STEINER, C.8.C. M. L. BRITTAIN 


Dean of Engineering Dean President 
College of Engineering Georgia Institute 
University of Notre Dame of Technology 








R. A. MILLIKAN 
Chairman Executive Council 
California Institute 
of Technology 


GEO. J. DAVIS, JR. 


College of Engineering 
University of Alabama 


§ COACH MODELING CONTEST is announced 


The entrants in this contest will compete for awards 
on the basis of their craftsmanship in fashioning a 
model of the Napoleonic coaches. 


ajjury of able, learned and impartial educators will 
pass on the models submitted, and present the 
awards, This honorary Board of Judges will be headed 


by Daniel Carter Beard, America’s loved National Boy 
Scout Commissioner, as Honorary President of the 


Guild. 


Every boy in the United States between the ages of 12 
to 19 inclusive, is welcomed into the Guild and the 


Coach Modeling Competition. 


Enroll now with any GENERAL MOTORS DEALER 


Eyery boy in either the Junior Group(12to 15 inclusive) 
on the Senior Group (16 to 19 inclusive) has only to 
ga to a General Motors Dealer in his community and 
enroll in order to be eligible to the Competition and 
all awards offered in his class or locality. 


Dealers in Cadillac-La Salle, Buick, Oldsmobile, 
aR Ee Sag and Chevrolet cars are all General 
tors Dealers. There is one in your community. 


soupons, Pease mention The Scholastic. 





The General Motors Dealer will welcome you, give 
you complete information about the Guild, and enrell 
you. When your enrollment is registered by the Guild, 
you will receive the official emblem of the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild, certificate of membership, and 
full particulars about the Coach Modeling Competi- 
tion, with complete working drawings of the model 
you are to reproduce. 


Enroll today with any General Motors Dealer in your Community. They will welcome you. 


Watch future issues of this magazine for further 
comment and news of the Guild. 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 
Sponsored by FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT Division of Ceneral Motore 








The Scholastic 


What Is Happening at Washington 


How the Boy Has Grown! 


[Ast spring we had our noses counted 
by the most up-to-date machinery. 
Just four months later, so efficient are 
Uncle Sam’s lightning calculators, complete 
preliminary returns were available to every 
breathless chamber of commerce. On April 
1, 1930, there were 122,698,190 living souls 
in the continental U. S., a gain of 16,987,- 


ent census will show well over 60 per 
cent of the population in so-called “urban” 
territory (communities of more than 
2,500). In 1920 there were but 68 cities 
of more than 100,000. Today there are 94. 
Towns numbering over 10,000 increased 
from about 700 to 900. 

As for the states, some interesting 
changes are apparent (see map). In general 
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Showing the relative growth by States of pop 


ion ast led by the 1930 census. 





(From the New York Times) 


570, or 16.1 per cent since the 1920 Census. 
This is the largest absolute increase ever 
recorded and a larger percentage increase 
than in the 1910-1920 decade. It was half 
a million ahead of the census clock, a 
device which estimates the population at 
any given moment, according to births, 
deaths, and net immigration. And counting 
an extra 14,000,000 plus for our outlying 
possessions, it gives a grand total popula- 
tion of 137,501,561 under the Stars and 
Stripes. 

The boasts of the great cities, “challeng- 
ing each to each,” will now be stilled for 
a while, perhaps. Thirteen of them are 
above the magic line of the 500,000 class, 
Milwaukee having made the grade within 
the decade, while Washington barely es- 
caped it. In their present order they stand: 


1920 

1930 1920 rank 

1. New York 6,601,292 5,620,048 1 
2. Chicago 3,375,329 2,701,705 2 
3. Philadelphia 1,963,000 1,823,779 3 
4. Detroit 1,564,397 993,678 4 
5. Los Angeles 1,231,730 576,673 10 
6. Cleveland 901,482 796,841 5 
7. St. Louis 817,334 772,897 6 
8. Baltimore 789°921 733,826 8 
9 Boston 775,729 748,060 7 
10. Pittsburgh 669,753 588,343 9 
11. San Francisco 625,974 506,676 12 
12. Buffalo 572,913 506,775 11 
13. Milwaukee 568,962 457,147 13 


Los Angeles, convinced that it is on its 
way to challenge New York, has plenty 
to crow over in its 113 per cent increase 
and its jump from 10th to Sth place. The 
rest are relatively unchanged. A fact not 
shown on the surface of these figures is 
that the major growth of the metropolitan 
centers has become a distinctly suburban 
one. Many cities which show a relatively 
small growth within their corporate limits 
would prove veritable mushrooms if their 
outlying residential suburbs were counted. 
The nation is becoming every day more 
urbanized, and it is probable that the pres- 


the West Coast and the Middle Atlantic 
states showed the greatest gains. Cali- 
fornia, with a 2,245,000 increase (65.5 per 
cent) headed the list and jumped from 
eighth to sixth place. Florida was second 
with a 51 per cent increase; Michigan 
third, Arizona fourth, New Jersey fifth, 
Texas sixth, and North Carolina seventh. 
New York, with its enormous ganglion, 
however, easily maintained its absolute 
rank, with more than 10 per cent of the 
total population of the country. More than 
a fourth of the total increase was in Cali- 
fornia and New York. 

It is not hard to pick out the causes of 
some of these phenomena in the new 
census: winter playgrounds in California 
and Florida, automobiles in Michigan, oil 
and great open spaces in Texas. Among 
the stragglers, Montana is the only state 
to show a decrease. She lost 12,000 people 
in the decade, while Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Vermont, and Iowa showed but slight 
increases. On the whole, the Middle West 
and New England lost ground, reflecting 
the depression in the agricultural and tex- 
tile industries. 

From a political standpoint and the most 
interesting phase of the census is its prob- 
able effect on the reapportionment of the 
next Congress. By the Fenn law, passed 
last year, the Congressional districts, un- 
changed since 1910, must be reapportioned 
on the basis of the 1930 census figures. 
The present membership of 435 in the 
House is to stay, but within it there will 
be many shifts, partly depending upon the 
mathematical method used. Twenty states 
probably will lose 29 seats, while 10 states 
will gain the same number. California 
stands to gain 9 over its present 11, Mich- 
igan 4, and several others from one to 
three each. 





When Do We Eat? 


HE angle of ‘the census that comes 

home to most Americans just now 
is that of unemployment. Since the col- 
lapse of the Stock Market last October 
the country has been struggling under the 
most serious economic depression since 
1921. Guesses at the number of men out 
of work have ranged all the way from two 
to six million, but no reliable national fig- 
ures on unemployment have ever been col- 
lected until the present census. 

The Census Bureau has now given out 
its first findings and puts the national total 
at 2,508,151 (on April 1, of course). This 
is more than 2 per cent of the nation’s 
total population, or 5.2 per cent of the esti- 
mated number of actual workers. But 
these returns cover only persons without 
jobs at the time interviewed but able to 
work and looking for a job. There are six 
other classes of idle persons not yet tabu- 
lated, such as those who had regular jobs 
but were sick or temporarily laid off, and 
when these are added to the first figure, 
they may swell it to more serious propor- 
tions. One in every twenty workers jobless is 
bad enough. While unemployment is general 
throughout the country, it is worst in Mich- 
igan, where it runs 3.3 of the population. 
South Dakota and Mississippi have the 
lowest ratios, while New York City has 
3.4 per cent of its total population unem- 
pioyed, or 234,854. 

Unemployment is tied up with so many 
other factors that it is impossible to tell 
whether we have yet reached bottom and 
turned upward. Dr. Julius Klein and other 
responsible spokesmen for business insist 
that October will see a general improve- 
ment in production, consumption, and other 
indexes of prosperity. There has fortun- 
ately been no general tendency on the part 
of big business to cut wages. The President 
has appointed a statistical commission to 
put the collection of unemployment figures 
on a permanent basis. He has also started 
a national investigation of housing with 
the object of stimulating the spread of 
home-building and ownership. 
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The Tariff’s Passed, Anyway 


HE Seventy-first Congress, which for 

fourteen weary months made such a 
mess of the Tariff Bill, adjourned finally 
on July 3 with a most disappointing record. 
Among the few things it accomplished in 
the final weeks of its session were: 

1. Passage of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Bill. 


2. Transfer of prohibition enforcement from 
the Treasury to the Justice Department, as 
recommended by the Wickersham Commission. 

3. Passage of the President’s proposals for 
prison reform and new buildings. 

4. Passage of the Johnson Bill establishing a 
pension system for World War Veterans on a 
much wider basis, including all veterans disabled 
up to 1930, whether from active service or not. 


5. Confirmation of Owen J. Roberts of Phila- 
delphia as Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

The session ended with decidedly angry 
feelings between the President and Con- 
gress. The Senate especially had flouted 
his policies, opposed his nominations, over- 
ridden his vetoes, and generally denounced 
his alleged lack of leadership. The Tariff 
Bill, which was finally agreed upon between 
the House and Senate Conferees, satisfied 
nobody, and was only passed as the lesser 
of two evils by the narrow margin of 
44-42 in the Senate. The rate structure is 
on the average the highest ever adopted. 
The Farm Bloc’s effort to tack on the 
debenture clause was finally frustrated. The 
only feature that seemed to give much hope 
of improvement was the inclusion of a 
modified flexible provision by which the 
Tariff Commission investigates and fixes 
new rates within 50 per cent of the exist- 
ing duty, subject to the veto of the Presi- 
dent. The President put his pen to the bill 
with a sort of public apology for signing it, 
but declared the flexible plan made it pos- 
sible to remove any injustices. Whether 
the new bill is good or bad, it has called 
forth the greatest bitterness and retaliatory 
action abroad in our history. France, 
Spain, England and other nations are com- 
mitted to higher tariffs against us. 


The Naval Treaty 


HE President wanted the London 

Treaty approved before Congress went 
home for its election campaigns. The Sen- 
ate, while a majority were lukewarm in its 
favor, wanted to take its own good time. 
When the regular session adjourned the 
President cracked his whip and summoned 
the Senate back for a special session on 
the treaty and nothing else. It took three 
weeks of arguing, haggling over secret 
documents, and threats of filibusters by the 
little group of anti-Treaty Senators headed 
by Hiram Johnson before the pact could 
be put to a vote. And then it passed by 
the surprising figures of 58 to 8! A few 
days later President Hoover, in the pres- 
ence of the American delegates and the 
Senate leaders, signed the document. And 
that signature probably means that the 
other nations will go through with it, al- 
though all of them complain it injures 
them. A complete analysis of the treaty was 
published in The Scholastic for May 10. 


A Fiery Furnace 


T IS not often that the weather rises 
above a topic of conversational chit- 
chat, but this summer was one big excep- 
tion. For seven weeks of high temperatures 
scarcely a drop of rain fell in the great 
basin between the Appalachians and the 
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leaders present. 


Rockies, -with the result that crops, par- 
ticularly corn, pasturage, and garden truck, 
were severely scorched or stunted past 
hope. Starvation and thirst for live stock 
added to the distress. Coming on top of 
the business collapse and the long-con- 
tinued farm depression, the drought was 
like a smashing uppercut on the chin to a 
pugilist already groggy from body blows. 

Washington was quick to see that the 
emergency was grave. President Hoover 
cancelled his plans for a vacation in Gla- 
cier Park. He summoned a conference of 
the Governors of thirteen states most seri- 
ously affected: Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia, Montana, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. A nine-point pro-, 
gram of drought relief coordinating the 
efforts of the nation, states, and counties 
was adopted, including loans from Federal 
funds, Red Cross aid, warning of prosecu- 
tion to food profiteers, and reduced rail 
rates for feed and livestock, so that cattle 
and sheep could be moved to points where 
water and fodder were still plentiful. The 
President also named a special drought 
relief committee under the chairmanship 
of Secretary of Agriculture Hyde. 

Not all observers of farm conditions 
think that the drought is an unmixed evil. 
The Federal Farm Board established last 
year has been trying for many months to find 
solutions for the problem of marketing the 
tremendous surpluses of farm crops of the 
last few years which had kept prices at 
a ruinous level. Chairman Alexander 
Legge, swinging around the national circle, 
had pleaded with farmers to curtail their 
planting, with but slight success. Now 
comes Old Mother Nature with her fiery 
blasts and turns the trick by a wave of her 
wand. The partial loss of this summer’s 
crops, though it may worry the consumer, 
will certainly raise prices on farm products. 


Looking Toward Elections 


N November come the Congressional 

elections, with the whole House of Rep- 
resentatives and one-third of the Senate 
seats to be filled. Though the Presidency is 
not at stake, these mid-term elections are 
often a real test for the party in power. 

The party primaries in states that are to 
elect senators this fall have not been en- 
couraging to the G. O. P. The two out- 
standing victories were those of Dwight 
Morrow in New Jersey and George W. 
Norris in Nebraska. Morrow, distinguished 
Morgan partner, Ambassador to Mexico, 


and Naval Conference delegate, came out 
frankly for repeal of the 18th Amendment 
and a system of state control of liquor. 
He overwhelmingly defeated the dry can- 
didate, J. Franklin Fort, and this anti- 
Prohibition triumph ia face of the dry poli- 
cies of the Administration has given rise 
to much talk of Morrow as an anti-Hoover 
candidate in 1932. Whether then or later, 
Morrow is distinctly presidential timber. 

Norris, long-time warhorse of progres- 
sivism and foe of the public utilities in- 
terests, while nominally running as a 
Republican, is practically independent of 
all party ties. He supported Al Smith in 
1928, and though personally a sincere dry, 
was punished by the enmity of the Anti- 
Saloon League. All sorts of tricks were 
resorted to by his conservative opponents, 
even to putting on the ballot a nobody of 
the same name. But Norris won by a mar- 
gin of 35,000, and will probably return to 
the Senate to lead idealistic “lost causes” 
for another six years. 

In Pennsylvania’s complicated primaries, 
Secretary of Labor Davis was nominated 
for the Senate against the incumbent, “Old 
Joe” Grundy, but his running mate, Francis 
Shunk Brown, was defeated in a three- 
cornered fight by the Progressive former 
Governor, Gifford Pinchot, whose title was 
finally upheld by the State Supreme Court 
in a contest over the validity of certain 
perforated ballots. Two states of the erst- 
while Solid South which had switched to 
Hoover in 1928 returned to the Democratic 
fold when John H. Bankhead of Alabama 
and Joseph W. Bailey of North Carolina, 
party regulars, were nominated for the 
Senate to succeed two famous anti-Smith 
Democrats, James T. Heflin and Furnifold 
M. Simmons. Heflin will run as an inde- 
pendent against Bankhead. 

The leadership of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee has caused a peck of 
trouble for President Hoover. His personal 
choice for it, Claudius H. Huston of Ten- 
nessee, held onto the job for months after 
he was discovered to have misused funds 
in propaganda for the power trust at 
Muscle Shoals. Huston, defiant, was finally 
forced out “for the good of the party,” 
and his successor is Senator Simeon D. 
Fess of Ohio, stalwart “Old Guardsman” 
and strong dry. The actual party head, 
however, will be his chief assistant, Robert 
H. Lucas of Kentucky, former Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Fess has ap- 
pointed Mrs. Lenna L. Yost, militant W. 
C. T. U. leader, as director of the women’s 
division of the party. 
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A drawing in Higgins’ Ink 
reproduced bg permission of 
John Held, Jr., famous car- 


toonist 


Can You 


DRAW LIKE 
THIS? 


GREAT FUN 
—AND GREAT PRIZES 


in this 
HIGGINS’ AWARDS 
CONTEST 


for beautiful color drawing and paint- 
inginink! New! Intriguing! Money 
making! $100 in cash prizes—and 
other prizes too. 


You can use the same well known 
Higgins’ Inks that you use in your 
school work. They come in beautiful, 
transparent colors and you can put 
them to many extra uses—such as 
making greeting cards, bridge tallies 
for all your friends and relatives, color- 
ing photographs, maps and graphs. 


GET THIS INFORMATION NOW! 


You can learn the details of this Higgins’ Awar 
Contest, approved and sponsored by THE SCHO 
LASTIC, in a num er of ways: 

4. By sending NOW for full information, to Chas. 
M. Higgins & Co., Inc., 271 Ninth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Enclose 10ce in stamps for 
instruction booklet which contains a number 
of handsome color plates. This will get you 
started right away! 

. By watching the October 4 issue of THE SCHO- 
LASTIC which will contain a detailed an- 
nouncement of this contest. 

3. By asking your drawing teacher for full details. 


Be sure that you’re in on this most 
original and most interesting of all 
contests! 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 





As One Reader to Another 
(Continued from page 11) 


it is a work by a true scientist for the 
use and enjoyment of the ordinary man. 

Now for the adventure stories. The 
nearer these keep to the truth, the better 
they are. For, crowded and civilized as 
the world seems today, there are still 
places where life is perilous and desper- 
ate. If more adventure stories were like 
In Lawrence’s Bodyguard, by Gurney 
Slade (Stokes), I would read more of 
them all the way through. In this a boy 
just out of school is sent to discover an 
inscribed stone, lost somewhere in the 
Near East. You live with him through 
the romance of actual excavation in 
Syria, travel in disguise through Tur- 
key and the Arabian desert, get into the 
Great War as a follower of King Feisal 
(whose pictures and character always 
remind me of Saladin) and at last come 
face to face with the most romantic fig- 
ure of modern times, the great T. E. 
Lawrence. If you go on, as the author 
suggests, and read Lawrence’s own Re- 
volt in the Desert, all the better, but 
from this book you will get a fine blend 
of excitement and information. 

So you will from Frank Morley’s 
East South East (Harcourt) which ran 
as a serial in our own St. Nicholas. 
Like many of the best books for boys, 
this was written for men, but so many 
boys carried it off from their fathers’ 
book shelves that a special edition has 
been made for them, just the same but 
for some exciting woodcuts in red and 
black. It is told by a Quaker boy of 
Baltimore, who lost his temper in the 
fall of 1806 and ran away for what he 
thought would be a voyage no further 
than Boston. But he was carried to 
Liverpool through such storms that he 
was a seasoned seaman by the time he 
landed. 

There is real life in the adventure 
stories for girls, too, especially in A 
Barrel of Clams, by Shirley Berton Les- 
ter (Harcourt). I like stories in which 
girls earn money, but I have grown 
tired of the pretty ways in which most 
of the stories make them do it—keeping 
tea-rooms, selling flowers. Money really 
comes harder than that to most begin- 
ners, and in this book the girl who re- 
tires to an island off the coast of Maine 
to write a book makes enough money 
to live on by no easier method than dig- 
ging clams. As she does so other ad- 
ventures take place, and though every- 
thing she sends to magazines from the 
island comes back in the course of time 
she does make her experiences into a 
book—and this is the book. The author 
guarantees that she did do all these 
things, and it certainly sounds as if she 
did. 

Now for two historical novels of our 
own country. Pirate’s Port, by Alida 
Sims Malkus (Harper), is a rapid and 

(Concluded on page 27) 


The Scholasij 


(Underwood & Underwood) 
Williams, 1930 (Left), Mr. Edison, and 
Huston, 1929 


“Brightest Boy,”’ Vol. II 


ME EDISON’S judges have crowned 
another “brightest” boy and Arthur 
O. Williams Jr., 17, of East Providence, 
R. I, a bank messenger and a direct de. 
scendant of: the founder of Rhode Islan 
colony, will get a four-year scholarship in 
any American college of his choice. He 
had already saved half enough money to 
help him through college. 


This lad Williams is a level-headed, 
modest, sharp-witted chap with a penchant 
for answering shrewdly difficult questions, 


One of the questions on which the forty- 
nine finalists were judged was the contest- 
ants’ theory of education. Williams an 
swered: 


“T would get away from mass education 
and let every one specialize in his own 
work. There should be some compulsory 
subjects, of course, but many of them 
could be left out. Many people are not 
interested particularly in mathematics, and 
one can get along in the world without 
knowing any algebra.” 


Had Mr. Edison’s 1930 protége not dedi- 
cated himself to science he might have 
made a good politician. But he claims to 
have no interest in politics, social problems 
or marriage. Swimming, fencing and sail- 
ing are Williams’ favorite avocations. He 
likes to read but finds certain books on 
physics more interesting than any fiction 


Like Wilber H. Huston, his predecessof 
of 1929, Williams has too sound a sense 
of proportionate values to take seriously 
the Edison successor chatter. Asked what 
he thought of his title of America’s bright- 
est boy he said, “I don’t think it means 
much.” 


Nine other contestants were given hon- 
orable mention. They were: 


G. Dudley Mylchreest, Hartford, Conn.; 
Gordon K. Burns, Maplewood, N. J.; De 
Wolf Schatzel, Findlay, Ohio; Frederick 
C. Roop, Washington, D. C.; Royal EB 
Peake, Detroit, Mich.; James H. Compton, 
Jr., Wichita, Kan.; Gordon K. Carter, 
Charlottesville, Va.; Walter Wrigley, 
Haverhill, Mass.; and Charles H. Cloukey, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 
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THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Brief Summaries and Suggestions 
from Current Magazines 





Roosevelt versus Wilson.—Bainbridge 
Colby, who was actively identified with 
Theodore Roosevelt’s presidential candi- 
dacy in 1912 and who was Secretary of 
State under Woodrow Wilson in 1920, 
essays an estimate of these two greatest 
of America’s modern statesmen, conclud- 
ing that Roosevelt’s bitterness toward his 
political foe grew out of an inferiority 
complex. (“Roosevelt: The Story of an 
Animosity” in the August Current His- 
tory.) 


Presidents and Prosperit y.—James 
Truslow Adams believes that too much 
optimism about national prosperity on the 
part of Messrs. Coolidge and Mellon led 
the nation into unwise stock market spec- 
ulation and he asks if the myth that the 
president can control or influence business 
conditions shall be allowed to make a 
stock market tipster’s bureau out of his 
office (“Presidential Prosperity” in the 
August Harpers.) And Stuart Chase 
hurls a biting challenge at “yes-men,’ 
whether they be salesmen, lawyers, writ- 
ers or corporation executives, in “The 
Luxury of Integrity.” 


Is Radio Music Art?—Daniel Gregory 
Mason makes a plea for more intelligent 
criticism of radio entertainers and discusses 
the lot of the professional artist in. this 
day of mechanical music (“The Radio and 
the Virtuoso” in the August American 
Mercury). 


The Treaty of London Explained.—A 
condensed version of Frank H. Simond’s 
article “Britannia Shares the Waves” 
(Review of Reviews) in the July Reader’s 
Digest is a remarkably clear and compre- 
hensive explanation of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican naval agreement. 


Authors At a Glance——Harry Salpeter, 
associate literary editor of the New York 
World, gives some sentence snapshots of 
many of the authors whom he has inter- 
viewed during the last eight years (“The 
Boswell of New York” in the July Book- 


man). 


Prisons and Psychology.—Dr. Karl A. 
Menninger, noted psychiatrist and head of 
the Menninger Sanitarium, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, tells us what’s back of prison dis- 
orders. (“What Is Wrong With Our 
Prisons?” in the August Plain Talk.) 


The Bolshevik Laughs—‘“Hungry men 
are never funny,” is the revolutionist’s re- 
ply to the charges that “Socialists are men 
without a sense of humor.” But Leo M. 
Glassman says there is a real sense of 
humor in Soviet Russia and gives some 
amusing simples. (“The Bolsheviki as 
Humorist.” in the July Current History.) 


Portra:t of a Colossus.—Ivar Kreuger, 
Swedish natch king, whose fortune is sec- 
ond only to Ford’s and the Rockefeller’s 
and who.e diverse interests surpass evcn 
theirs, is entertainingly sketched by a fel- 
low countryman, Naboth Hedin, for the 
first time in the August Mentor. 


Typewriters in the Sky.—Building sky- 
scrapers is a miracle of modern engineer- 
ing. In the July Fortune appears the first 
of a series of six articles dealing in minute 
detail with the problems entailed in the 
construction of such a lofty tower as the 
new Chrysler building in New York. The 
article is embellished by some remarkable 


photography. 





WURLITZER 
INSTRUMENTS— 


come to you from the 
World’s Greatest Music 
House, the oldest firm in 
America selling directly 
to the public. Wurlitzer 
Instruments are widely 
used in school bands, 
and by leading profes- 
sional musicians, be- 
cause they are better. 


p, the heaenel 
A and YOU! 


There’s a picture to make the old chest 
swell! 

Every school is proud of its own band, 
because the band builds winners. Has 
your school a band—to pull for your 
teams, pep up your rooters, bring 
honor to all of you? Are you a mem- 
ber? It’s easy to form or join the 
band. You'll find out how easy it is 
when you read this 


FREE BOOKLET 


‘‘Making the High School Band’”’ 

It tells you 

—How to organize a high school band 

—How to raise money for the band 

—How to choose the best instruments 

—How you can find a swell way to 
pay for your instruments in easy 
installments 

—How you can build a contest winner 

And that’s not all! 


Use this coupon for New FREE BOOKLET 


filled with great ideas 








The Rudolph V urlitzer Company 
246 E. 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Send me, ABSOLUTELY FREE, your new booklet 
“Making the High School Band,” together with your 
latest catalogue containing prices and description of 


every known musical instrument. 


I am especially 


interested in the 


Name 





Address 
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TEP into the store that sells Conklins and you 
will find exactly what ycu want in school writing 
equipment. Up-te-date in design. Beautiful in ap- 
pearance. Dependable in use. The Conklin Ensem- 
bie, illustrated 
above, is a pen and 

pencil in one. 
Both ends write. 
In four colors. 
$7 and $8. 


All Conklin 
Endura pens 
and pencils 

are covered 

by a perpetual 
free service 
quarantee. 


The Co::ktin Endura Symetrik, shown above, offers 
a new and more pleasing shape. In three beautiful 
color combinations. The pens $5, $6, 7 and $8; the 
pencils $3.50, $4 and $4.50. Below is shown a Conklin 
pen and pencil set for $5. In two colors. Remarkable 
value. Leading dealers everywhere sell Conklins. 


THE CONKLIN PEN COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
San Francisco 








The Scholastic 


Get Into the Game, Everybody! 


By Rospert HAarron 


Sports Editor, The Scholastic, and Staff Writer, New York Evening Post 


NOTHER school year will be at hand 
as these lines reach the readers of 
The Scholastic. As they are written, sum- 
mer is still on us but there are signs of 
fall. Items of football interest have been 
creeping into the newspapers, alongside ac- 
counts of championship tennis matches and 
golf tournaments. The windows of depart- 
ment stores are beginning to exhibit fall 
clothing and to show how the student’s 
room should be furnished, with a book 
shelf for text books, a desk, a reading 
lamp and, beside the easy chair, a book 
trough in which you may find a copy of 
Moby Dick, another, perhaps of Treasure 
Island, another, perhaps, of a Ralph Henry 
Barbour story or Parke Davis’s History of 
Football. 

As the members of The Scholastic’s big 
family settle into another year of study 
and sports, there is an especial message I 
would like to carry to them. That is to try 
to be a player, an active participant in 
some sport, rather than merely a spectator. 

The football season is here and within 
two or three weeks, your entire school will 
be turning out to cheer the boys who are 
fighting for touchdowns. That is great! I 
have always felt that the cheering section 
that does its share to support a hard-fight- 
ing, cleanly playing football team is a 
grand influence on the morale of a high 
school or college. If you can’t be a mem- 
ber of the football squad, it is a fine thing 
to turn out, to watch the game intelli- 
gently and to cheer. 

But, on the other hand, it is not well to 
restrict your interest in sports to cheering 
and this applies to the girls, as well as to 
the boys. This is 
the time when you 
should be learning 
to play some sport, 
or several sports, 
which you can enjoy 
later in life and it is 
here that the inter- 
class or intra-mural 
programs of athletic 
competition that are 
being sponsored in 
so many schools play 
their part. High 
school and college 
education in the 
United States today, 
when considered in 
the broadest sense, is 
merely the oppor- 
tunity to prepare the 
student for true en- 
joyment of life, and 
life is enjoyed most 
truly in later years 
when one knows how 
to play as well as 
how to work, with 
consequent pleasure 
in both. 

That is the chief 
reason why school 

. authorities all over 

















SIGNALS! 


This article by ‘‘Bob’’ Harron 
is the kick-off for the best 
sports program The Scholastic 
has ever published. Under 
Bob’s expert guidance there 
will be an article in every 
issue, many by leading stars 
and coaches, -.on the whole 
year’s round of sports. In 
the October 4 issue, ‘‘Herb’’ 
McCracken, Head Coach of 
Lafayette College, will lead off 
on Football. 











the country are instituting these competi- 
tions to be enjoyed not only by the stud- 
ents who are especially gifted athletically 
but by the others who are less skilled but 
who, for that reason, need the coaching 
and the help even more. Those of you 
who read The Scholastic last year will re- 
call an article by John G. Anderson, a 
famous golfer, in which he told of the sys- 
tem in the schools of Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas, by which every boy and girl is 
taught to play golf and to compete in fre- 
quent tournaments during the school year. 
I am told that a similar system, on an even 
more extensive scale, is now in vogue in 
Detroit. 

Those may be unusual instances today 
but the spread of this “sports for all” pro- 
gram is certain to make such systems of 
organized play more and more common 


Suggested Plan of Intramural Sports Organization for 


a Large High School 
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throughout the country. Intramural sports 
will soon be universal. A very informing 
debate on this question was published in 
The Scholastic, March 29, 1930. And a 
good book on the subject, if you are inter- 
ested in helping organize such a program, 
is Elmer D. Mitchell’s Intramural Athletics 
(A. S. Barnes & Co., 1925). 

However, even though in your high 
school there is no such program, there un- 
doubtedly will be during this year the op- 
portunity to play tennis or inter-class bas- 
ketball or baseball or field hockey or to 
engage in cross-country running or swim- 
ming. I do not have to tell those who 
have read The Scholastic that I am an en- 
thusiast for football and a firm believer in 
the sport. But I do believe that football 
in high schools—and in colleges, too—has 
often resulted in a type of hero-worship 
and admiration for the outstanding athlete 
on the part of the non-participant that is 
not wholesome. That is one reason why I 
am. urging that all who are able to do so 
get into some form of sport during this 
school year. Whether ycu become an expert 
in your sports and one of the so-called 
high school heroes is unimportant. In fact, 
it will probably be just as well if you do 
not. The chief thing is to learn how to 
play as a sportsman or sportswoman should 
play. Then you will have as a reward the 
fun of playing, rather than the cheers of 
the crowd. 


As One Reader to Another 
(Concluded from page 24) 
convincing story of New York at a 
time when smuggling and freebooting 
were going on all over the place—that 
is, at the opening of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. We have not many really good 
stories of old New York, and this one 
is unusually bright. From Boston to 
Boston, by Annie Russell Marble 
(Lothrop) opens in the English Boston, 
on the Wash, and after a couple of 
chapters there crosses the ocean with 
two young people and introduces you to 
Standish, Priscilla and others of the Pil- 
grims, and to several Puritan settle- 
ments. I read it just before I went to 
old Boston, this summer, to see the fa- 
mous church-tower known as the “Bos- 
ton Stump,” one of the loveliest as well 
as one of the tallest in the world. It 
rises straight from the edge of a tidal 
river, and if you have read Jean Inge- 
low’s poem “High Tide on the Coast of 
Lincolnshire” you may like to know that 
the mark of that famous tide which 
drowned out so much of the country is 
on the side of the tower to this day. 
Also you can go to the Guildhall and 
see the very cells where the Puritans 
were shut up when they first tried to 
leave the country for Holland without 
leave. The day I was there the Mayor 
and Corporation in full regalia went in 
procession to the old church to offer 
thanksgiving for a gift of $50,000 from 
Boston in New England, to repair the 
old tower of which their ancestors were 
so proud, so you see both Bostons took 

part in the Tercentenary of the Hub. 














Stories of Stars who were not “Born”’ but “Made.” No. 7 





70,000 watched him 
win this game 


yet he never held a football before he 
came to college 


70,000 spectators—fourth down—60 

yards to go—only a few minutes left to 

i championship team six points 
hind—signals! 

The ball is snapped. Suddenly the left 
end darts out and tears like mad across 
and down the field . . . ten. . . twent 
... thirty yards .. . then he turns, and, 
still on a dead run, gathers in a long pass 
and dashes across the goal line. 

Sounds like story-book stuff, doesn’t 
it? It isn’t. It really happened only a 
few years ago. And the star end who 
caught that pass had never played foot- 
ball before he came to college. 

There are cases like this in every 
college and in every sport. The sharp 
eyes of college coaches are constantly on 





The Dog 
Contest 
Winners! 





The names of the 530 winners in the 
Keds Essay Contest will be announced 
on posters displayed in Keds stores about 
October 1. 

Go to the Keds dealer from whom 
you secured your entry blank. He will 
have a complete list of all prize winners 
and will tell you whether or not you 
have won one of the 50 pedigreed wire- 
haired fox terriers or one of the 480 
pairs of Keds. 

Do not write the Keds Contest Editor. 
The names of the prize winners will be 
announced only on the posters displayed by 
Keds dealers. However, on or about 
Sept. 15, the Keds Contest Editor will 
send a personal letter of congratulations 
to every boy and girl who has wona prize. 











the lookout for men who, though inex- 
perienced, have the makings of star 
players. 

If you ‘‘look good’’ to a coach, it 
doesn't matter at all what your past rec- 
ord has been. One of the most import- 
ant secrets of “‘looking good"’ is foot- 
work, Learn to handle your feet. The 
way your feet behave is a good indica- 
tion of your ability. 

Star players train themselves in foot- 
work. You will find them taking a 
hundred and one kinds of exercise that 
help them develop swift, sure foot- 
action. And—notice this—more of 
them wear Keds than any other shoe. 

There are three big reasons for Keds’ 
superiority. (1) Keds have a ‘‘Feltex’’ 
insole that keeps your feet cool and com- 
fortable. (2) Keds have canvas tops that 
are light but strong. (3) Keds’ safety 
soles are made of specially-compounded 
rubber. They take hold like four-wheel 
brakes and absorb all the shocks of sud- 
den stopping and starting. 

Keds will help you to “‘look good.” 

The best shoe dealers in town carry 
Keds. Ask for Keds by name. They are 
not Keds unless the name *‘Keds”’ is on 
the shoe. Choose the style and the 
price that suit you best. 


Footwork builds stars 


Keds 


REG. U. S, PAT. OFF. 





United States ® Rubber Company 


Keds sell for $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, and up to $4.00. The more 
you pay, the more you get — but full value whatever you spend 
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Keds ‘*‘Sprinter”’ 
A medium-priced Keds with suntan uppers. 
“Sprinter’’ has a tam moulded sole of a distinctive 
design that makes for sure footwork. 





When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 








Keds ‘‘Spring-Step”’ 
This Keds model carries a special arch cushion to 
relieve foot-strain. Also a cushion heel seat. ““Spring- 
Step”’ is an ideal shoe for basketball or other sports 
where long hard wear is demanded. 
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What’s the Matter with Daylight Saving? 


4 Debate Prepared by Witt1AM R. FouLkes 


RESOLVED: That Daylight Saving 
should be entirely abandoned. 


Introduction 
HE Daylight Saving controversy 
was at first believed to be simply 
another conflict between the farmer and 
the city dweller. The original align- 
ment on the subject showed rural 
opinion practically unanimous in its op- 
position, with the urban population 
wholeheartedly in favor of what came 

to be known as “City Time.” 

Now, however, a good many city 
dwellers are beginning to question the 
desirability of the new time. Mothers 
and fathers feel that it keeps their chil- 
dren up too late, and spoils their own 
opportunity for evenings together. On 
the other hand, many feel that the ad- 
vantages of Daylight Saving time have 
established themselves as considerable, 
and that they more than justify the plan 
in the face of some minor inconveni- 
ences. 

It is to the question of Daylight Sav- 
ing as a matter of public policy that 
this outline is addressed. There has ad- 
visedly been no mention of Congres- 
sional prohibition of Daylight Time. A 
federal law in its favor was passed and 
repealed during the war. This would 
raise difficult and delicate Constitutional 
questions which would add greatly to 
the complexity of the debate without 
settling the fundamental problem. The 
question which we seek to answer is: 
After ten years of partial trial, is Day- 
light Saving to the best interests of the 
bulk of the American people, both urban 
and rural? 

In studying the references given here 
it will be noticed that many of the argu- 
ments pre-date the general adoption of 
Daylight Saving. It will be found, how- 
ever, that in most cases the arguments 
are still valid, and the objections and 
benefits prophesied remain legitimate. 
Although there has not been much peri- 
odical literature on this subject in the 
last few years, the question is an in- 
creasingly “live” one today, and The 
Scholastic is taking this opportunity of 
presenting a restatement of the problem 
in the light of over a decade of actual 
experience, 


Affirmative Brief 
I. Daylight Saving is not practical. 
A. Not founded on logic or actual ne- 
cessity. 
1. Based upon prejudices and false 
assumptions. 
a. Prejudice against artificial light. 
(1) This prejudice is largely due to 
unpleasant recollections of flickering gas 
and unsavory kerosene lights. 
(2) One of science’s greatest contri- 
butions to this generation has been the 
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development of artificial lighting to a 
point where it is fully as satisfactory as 
sunlight for most purposes. 

b. False assumption that everyone 
must change his mode of living in order 
to enable those wishing to do so to take 
advantage of more sunlight. 

(1) There is no reason why factories 
and offices can not set their hours to 
their own convenience and necessities. 

(2) This would be more in accord 
with modern practices, which seek to 
“stagger” the opening and closing hours 
of establishments. 

(3) Daylight Saving has had the op- 








farmer to begin his work an hour earlier. 

c. The larger part of his field work 
must be done by the sun, regardless of 
arbitrary time standards. For instance, 
hay must be dry when cut, and weeding 
cannot be done early in the morning, for 
the weeds take root again unless scorched 
by the sun. 

d. The farmer and his hired hands 
are forced to do nonessential work for 
an hour and a half in the early morning 
which cannot be made up in the late 
afternoon. 

(1) A questionnaire addressed to all 
farmers in Massachusetts revealed one 
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The farmer objects to doing his early chores in the dark merely that his 


city brother, who is sound asleep at the time, may enjoy a 
daylight motor-ride at eight in the evening. 


posite effect by thrusting an earlier hour 

upon everyone, whether it suits their 

convenience or not. 

B. Experience has shown it to be im- 
practical. 

1. When the entire country was un- 
der Daylight Time the confusion was 
great. 

a. The farmers, certain city groups, 
and certain industries were greatly dis- 
organized. 

b. Scientific bureaus, navigation 
companies, and in general those dealing 
with other nations were handicapped. 

(1) Schedules dealing with other 
countries where business hours vary 
from those of the United States, became 
especially confused. 

he confusion is greater now that 
portions of the country are under Stand- 
ard Time, and other portions under Day 
light Time. 

a. As a result, there has been con- 
stant antagonism and confusion between 
different sections. 

b. If railroad schedules are ad- 
justed to the larger cities, they are un- 
satisfactory to the smaller towns and the 
rural localities. 

ce. If railroad schedules are not ad- 
justed to the large cities, they tend to 
disorganize commerce within the cities. 

d. There is inconvenience to rail- 
road, automobile, and other travellers. 


II. Daylight Saving is unfair. 


A. Is a hardship to considerable groups. 
Hardship to the farmers. 
a. Farming is a “long hour” job 
during the summer months. 
b. It is almost impossible for the 


ont one half hours as the average time 
ost. 

e. The result of Daylight Saving 
to the farmer, in actual practice, has 
been to shorten his work day in the busi- 
est season, when every hour counts in 
the season’s efforts. 

2. Hardship to large city groups. 

a. The numerous tradesmen who 
must get supplies to the consumer in 
time for breakfast are denied the privi- 
lege of sleeping until sunrise, and are 
forced to get up in the dark as in winter. 

b. Domestic, hotel and other em- 
ployees of the serving group are forced 
to rise before daylight. 

B. No gain to justify such hardships 
and inconveniences. 

1. The only gain is an extra hour 
of sunlight by certain city groups for 
their own pleasures. 

. If these people desire the extra 
hour of sunlight, they should be the ones 
to make the effort involved. 

3. If plants and offices will not es- 
tablish earlier work hours, there is noth- 
ing to prevent the individual from taking 
his extra hour of daylight before break- 
fast or work. 

4. However, to rise early requires a 
certain amount of moral and physical 
energy. A pleasant fiction is more com- 
fortable. The “golfing executives” and 
those who derive most from the extra 
hour of daylight have influence with city 
councils, If the city councils declare 
Daylight Time, everyone must follow, 
even the farmer who supplies the city. 
Thus everyone must be inconvenienced 
that one or two groups may have their 
pleasure with no effort of their own. 
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lI. Daylight Saving is undesirable. 
A. Undesirable from the economic 
standpoint. 

1. Most of the economic 
claimed are fictitious. 

a. The few pennies saved on the 
electric light bill are like the dime you 
save when you shine your own shoes: 
You don’t spend it on the shoe shine, 
but it never gets into the bank. 

(1) Electric power stations report no 
widespread difference in current con- 
sumed. 

b. The saving, small as it is, is 
largely offset by the extra light needed 
by those forced to get up before day- 
light in order to serve the others. 

c. It is possible that some of the 
coal used in producing electric current 
may be saved, but this is more than off- 
set by the extra amount of gasoline con- 
sumed. The nation’s supply of gasoline 
is much less than the supply of coal. 

2. Adds to cost of production and dis- 
tribution. 

a. Reduction of working hours on 
the farm adds to the cost of production 
of milk and milk products, grains, and 
othes commodities. 

b. The extra expense incurred by 
the railroads in adjusting their schedules 
becomes a part of the charges for trans- 
portation. 

(1) Distribution is a delicate and 
highly organized system utilizing “min- 
ute margins’; even small delays are 
serious. 

d. All these added expenses are 
ultimately borne by the consumer. 

B. Undesirable from the social stand- 
point. 

1. From the standpoint of the child. 

a. Harmful to his health. 

b. In the hot summer season the 
greatest necessity is adequate- rest. 

c. Because of the late hour to 
which daylight lasts, it is difficult to get 
children into bed at the proper time. 

d. In congested city sections, the 
crowds of children on the streets at late 
hours become a serious community prob- 
lem of health and morals. 

2. From the standpoint of the parent. 

a. Prolongs the period of care for 
the child, thus diminishing the parent's 
period of rest. 

b. Shortens the time during which 
the parents may enjoy each other’s com- 
pany alone, and deprives them of oppor- 
tunities of going out together. 

3. From the standpoint of the family. 

a. Creates a restless “let's-go-some- 
place” attitude. 

b. One more assault is made upon 
the already weakened ties of the home 
and a wholesome life for the children. 


savings 


Negative Brief 

Daylight Saving is practical. 

A. Based upon logic and necessity. 

1. The fundamental purpose of Day- 
I'ght Time is to synchronize the period 
of work with the period of sunlight. 

a. We have always based the day 
upon “noon,” a wholly artificial arrange- 
ment which we have held to only because 
of conservatism and reluctance to change. 

b. Whereas on January i in the 
north central belt there are 53 more min- 
utes of daylight before 12 noon than 
there are after 1 P. M., on June 1, the 
difference is 1 hour 5 minutes; and ‘on 
October 1, 1 hour 21 minutes. 

c. In the latitude of New York, 
the sun rises three hours earlier in June 
than in December. 

d. Daylight Saving is simply a 
logical arrangement to use daylight in- 
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“ 
\ Vi. lost the compass 


and missed the trail... 


but we got our bearings by 
climbing a 50-foot pine tree” 


“QC\OMEBODY told us there were 


pickerel in the lake about ten miles 
north of our camp. So we went over one 
day and caught a fine string of perch and 
pickerel. While leaning over to help land 
one of the fish my compass dropped out 
of my pocket. 
“Somehow, coming back we missed the 
trail. It wasn’t very well marked and it 
was getting dark. With my compass in 
the lake we were out of luck. We had no 
idea where camp was, 


“Suddenly Jimmy got an idea. He sug- 
gested that we shinny up to the top ofa 
big pine and have a look. The tree was 
about 50 feet high, and up we went. 
From the top we got an eagle’s eye 
view of camp. It was less than a mile 
off, and we’d been heading straight 
away from it. We felt like returned ex- 
plorers when we finally got in.” 


Whether you’re fishing, sailing, hik- 
ing or... CLIMBING 50-FOoT TREES 
— You'll Have More Fun in Hoods 


Whenever you are doing anything that 
calls for careful or lively footwork you'll 
find you can do it better in Hoods. The 
strong canvas uppers and special narrow 
shankgiveyou plenty ofsupportforankles 
and arches. The “Hygeen” insole does 
away with excessive perspiration. And the 
Smokrepe, Tire Tread and Moulded pat- 
tern soles give you a firm grip. 


THE SANDLOT Popular priced all-around 
uports shoe. New design brown and white patterned upper. 
Rib-capped comfort toe. “Hygeen” insole and tire tread sole. 


ee | More sé Fun“ 





Don’t buy ordinary “sneaks” or cheap 
canvas shoes which are certain to give 
you very little wear. Buy the better 
grade Hoods which will wear longer, 
look better and give you greater satis- 
faction. 
HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Inc, 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


Look jor the Hood Arioew 


Write Hood Rubber Company, Inc., Water- 
town, Massachusetts, for the Hood Book 
on Indoor and Outdoor Sports. 


in Hoods 





RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS 


HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES - RUBBER FOOTWEAR ° TIRES 


* RUBBER FLOOR TILING 





When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 
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WEAR THIS SMART GYM SUIT 
IN YOUR SCHOOL OR CLASS COLOR 


$1 -95 


Sizes 6-22 


Imagine a_ school 
basketball team _ all 
equipped in togs like 
these and in the prop- 
er color, or a gym 
class, or best of all, 
yourself. Wouldn't 
any girl be glad to die 
for dear old “Whosis 
High” if she could be 
as becomingly clad as 
the girl in the picture ? 

This suit illustrates 
the newest in gym 
togs...and_ the 
smartest of course for 
itis MAN O’ WAR 
designed. It’s all in 
one piece and de- 
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tion. The material is 
“Good Game” suiting 
and is vat dyed so that 
its pretty color will 
never fade. Select 
your favorite color or 
the color of your 
school, class or soror- 
ity, and if your local 
store hasn’t stocked it 
yet send check or 
money order direct 
and we will see you are 
supplied promptly. 
Write for illustrations 
of other new styles. 


Style Togs for Gym and School 
BRANIGAN, GREEN & COMPANY 
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stead of squandering it by following an 
illogical plan. 

2. It is necessary that there be some 
common practice in order to enjoy the 
benefits of this plan. 

a. Those who say “Let those who 
want to, get up early” fail to appreciate 
the complexity of modern life. 

B. Experience has shown it to be prac- 
tical. 

1. When Daylight Saving was coun- 
try-wide during the war, the two changes 
each year were effected with practically 
no trouble. 

2. At present, cities turn their clocks 
ahedd and back again without losing any 
momentum. 

The “complexities” alleged are 
largely imaginary or merely prejudices. 

a. Railroads have always changed 
their schedules for winter and summer 
at about the time Daylight Saving goes 
into effect, so that little is added to their 
burdens. 

b. Shippers must make new sched- 
ules with each change of railroad time, 
so little is added’to their tasks. 

c. The great majority of persons 
center themselves in one locality, and are 
in no way bothered by variations in time. 

d. Professional travelers are faced 
with delays and waiting periods under 
any time schedule. They would, on the 
whole, probably average the same under 
Daylight and Standard Time. 

Daylight Saving is fair. 

A. Positive benefit to great groups of 
people. 

1. To industrial workers. 

2. To clerks and the “white collar” 
class in general. 

B. Not a great detriment to any group. 

1. To servants, tradesmen, and others. 

a. Although they actually rise an 
hour earlier, so does everyone else. Their 
day becomes the same as other people's, 
and they themselves enjoy the extra hour 
of daylight. 

2. To farmers. 

a. The disadvantages proclaimed by 
the farmer are for the most part not 
real, 

b. A relatively small percentage of 
farmers are forced to adjust their day 
to that of the city. Many farms ere 
small independent communities. 

c. The “disadvantages” to the 
farmers are largely the plaint of poli- 
ticians who always get rural votes by 
pointing out how the “City is trying to 
put it over on the farmer.” 

d. Farmers, as a group, are noto- 
rious for their lack of co-operation, even 
with each other. They are suspicious 
of any thing advantageous to city 
dwellers, instinctively feeling that it must 
be working a hardship to themselves. 

e. Daylight Saving should be a 
positive gain for the farmer. 

(1) The farmer’s present plight is 
due largely to over-production of farm 
goods. 

(2) During the last half century in- 
dustry and agriculture both have become 
highly mechanized. 

(3) In industry the eight-hour day 
has become generally accepted, and the 
present tendency: is toward the -shorter 
work week. 

(4) The farmer, though modern ma- 
chinery has greatly augmented his pro- 
duction, still endeavors to work from 
“dawn to dusk.” 

(5) As a result, the farmer is suf- 
fering greatly from  over-production. 
The Government at present is begging 
the farmers to limit their crops. Under 
such circumstances, can there be any 


valid criticism of Daylight Saving he> 


cause it limits the farm day? 
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f. Although there may be some 
real disadvantages to the farmer, they 
are not as lurid as painted, and they are 
not nearly so compelling as the tremen- 
dous advantage of other groups. 


JII. Daylight Saving is desirable. 

A. Desirable from the economic stand- 

point. 

1. The economic savings are real. 

a. The citizens of Detroit save an 
estimated amount of $300,000 on their 
light bill. 

b. In New York City $1,500,000 is 
saved annually on gas alone. 

2. Lessens cost of production. 

(1) Substitutes an hour of work in 
the cool of the morning for an hour in 
the heat of the afternoon. 

(2) Substitutes an hour of work un- 
der natural light for an hour under arti- 
ficial light. 

(3) Adds an hour for wholesome out- 
door activity, which is reflected in in- 
creased health and lessened strain on the 
employee. 

(4) These factors all lead to greater 
production per man or per unit and to 
lowered costs. 

3. Tends to maintain production. 

a. The eight-hour day, high wages, 
and the tendency toward the five-day 
week are the result of the necessity for 
increased consumption to enable us to 
maintain our production. 

Daylight time is a move in the 
same direction, giving the worker more 
time in which to use his automobile, to 
participate in a hundred and one phases 
of our modern life, consuming both his 
own and the products of others, and thus 
tending to balance consumption with pro- 
duction. 

4. The consumer is the ultimate recip- 
ient of the benefits of the lessened pro- 
duction costs. 

B. Desirable from the social standpoint. 
1. From the standpoint of the child. 
a. Beneficial to health. : 
(1) Spends more time in outdoor ac- 

tivity. 

(2) It is the opinion of many child 
workers and playground authorities that 
Daylight Saving has been beneficial to 
children. 

(3) The “sand-lot” and “twilight” 
baseball leagues, and other activities 
which have sprung up during the past 
few years, have largely been possible 
because of Daylight Time. 

2. From the standpoint of the adult. 

a. More time for wholesome out- 
door contacts with the children. 

b. An extra hour added to the time 
of day used by most people for recrea- 
tion and social contacts. 

c. More time for companionship 
between parents after working hours. 

d. Better opportunities for evening 
classes, lectures, band concerts, and other 
cultural adjuncts that have developed 
with Daylight Time. 

3. From the standpoint of the family. 

a. Enhances the father’s value as a 
Wwage-earner. 

(1) Most industrial accidents happen 
after 4 o’clock in the afternoon, owing 
to the artificial light. 

(2) Artificial light puts a greater 
physical and nervous strain on the 
worker and takes an earlier toll of his 
eyesight. 

(3) Daylight time means a longer 
and healthier life for the wage earner. 
: Tends to concentrate the activi- 
ties of the family. 

(1) Because of the extra period of 
daylight, families take short trips to- 
gether and play together as a unit. 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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THE ROMANCE OF COLOR 


PRUSSIAN BLUE 


N 1704, Diesbach, an alert color maker in 

Berlin, chanced to look down into the court- 
yard of his factory. To his surprise he noticed 
that where his workmen had thrown out a 
mixture of paint liquors, the cobblestones were 
stained an intense blue—the most intensely 
deep blue he had ever seen. 

Diesbach analysed the mixture at once and 
discovered the secret of this new color—a 
formula which he guarded jealously for years. 

Today, this color, called Prussian Blue, is 
very valuable and extensively used on ac- 
count of its brilliancy and strength. Devoe 
chemists offer a particulafly fine Prussian Blue 
—highly lustrous, uniform and permanent. 


EVOE & RAYNOLDS, for generations the 

leading makers of artists’ materials in 
America, announce a new and complete line of 
the finest Artists’ Water Colors. 

These colors have unusual brilliancy, rich 
body volume and are ground to the finest con- 
sistency. They possess wonderful flowing and 
blending qualities, remarkable permanency, 
and will take their place with the very best 
water colors made anywhere in the world. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC. 
1 West 47th St. New York 


DEVOE 
Artists’ Water Colors 
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Our line of 1930 school rings, pins, 
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beat. Take advantage of free service 
of our Art Department for creation of 
original designs. Send for catalogue 
and price list. 
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ARTIFICAL SKIES 


AVE you ever seen the “Southern 

Cross”? This is a group of four 
bright stars in the southern skies. Thou- 
sands of years ago it could be seen from 
where New York is now, but the slow 
swing of the earth’s axis that astronomers 
call the “precession (not procession) of 
efuinoxes” has shifted it greatly since 
then. Now you have to go to a place like 
South America or Australia to see it as 
well as we see the Big Dipper. 

At least, until this year you did, but 
now you can see it if you go to Chicago. 
In a year or so it will be seen in Phila- 
delphia, and perhaps in some other cities 
soon afterwards. This miracle is accom- 
plished with a very remarkable instrument 
called the planetarium. It is a German in- 
vention, developed by engineers of the Carl 
Zeiss optical works, and the first one was 
installed at the famous Deutsches Museum 
in Munich. So popular did this prove that 
many other German cities wanted one. Dr. 
\W. Bauersfeld, the inventor, made some 
improvements to it, and now a dozen are 
in operation in Germany. Others have been 
installed, or are under construction, in 
Vienna, Moscow, Rome and Milan and 

Philadelphia. The first to be completed in 
the United States was given to the city of 
Chicago by Max Adler. 

The illustration shows the Adler Plane- 
tarium, which is located on a small island 
in Lake Michigan, and is reached by a 
bridge. The huge instrument in the center 
is the planetarium proper. It is controlled 
electrically from the operator’s desk near 
the right hand door, where the director, 
Dr. Philip Fox, is standing. Above is a 
dome, of white cloth, and around the bot- 
tom is a cutout reproduction of the Chicago 
skyline as seen from the site of the plane- 
tarium. 

When a lecture is given the lights are grad- 
ually dimmed, so that the audience will get 
used to the darkness. When it is completely 
dark, the projector is turned on, and the 
miracle has happened! No longer is the 
audience in a circular room 65 feet in 
diameter. Suddenly it is out-of-doors. 


Heavenly 
stars become 
movie stars 
in 
Chicago’s 
Planetarium 


Above shines a starry sky, far richer in 
stars than the one seen through the smoky 
air of our great cities. As the machine is 
operated, the heavens go through their 
daily motions; the planets, the sun and the 
moon sweep through the stars in a manner 
accurately reproducing their real motions 
in the sky. Instead of proceeding slowly, 
as they do in nature, they can be speeded 
up so that the whole year goes by in seven 
seconds, 

If you want to know the names of the 
star groups, another projector flashes their 
names in the sky. Then the instrument is 
wheeled another way, and the stars of the 
southern hemisphere, never seen from the 
United States, are brought into view. Still 
another device permits the operator to show 
the great period of precession, and to set 
the heavens back thousands of years, to 
the time when our present pole star was 
far from the pole. 

Then, the lecture over, the lights are 
gradually turned on, and the audience real- 
ize that they were in the same room all the 
time. The projector, a glorified magic lan- 
tern with 119 separate lenses, projects 
images of all the stars, the planets, the 
sun, moon and.the constellation names on 
the white dome, just as a movie machine 
projects a film on a theatre screen. 


HOT DRY SUMMER 


HEN autumn commences at 1:37 
p. m., eastern standard time, on Tues- 
day, September 23, a summer that broke 
many records will have come to an end. 
A hot spell of unprecedented length and 
intensity and the worst drought that the 
country ever experienced made the summer 
of 1930 one that will be long remembered 
in the records of the Weather Bureau. 
The immediate cause of the hot weather 
was the distribution of air pressure over 
North America. During a large part of 
the summer, the main low pressure area 
was in the region of Hudson Bay, so that 
warm air from Mexico and the Gulf 
swept unhindered in a northeasterly direc- 
tion over the country. Other disturbances, 
or low pressure areas that appeared in the 
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United States were mainly secondary, con- 
nected with the great one farther north. 
Thus, for a long period, these secondary 
lows only permitted local showers in their 
immediate neighborhood. Witha high pres- 
sure area moving down from the northwest 
and a large low developing over the center 
of the country, it was hard to get the gen- 
eral rains that were needed. One of the 
most tantalizing features of the drought 
was the high humidity. Millions of tons of 
water were in the air above the parched 
corn fields, but did no good unless it was 
precipitated as rain. 

Scientists are unable to tell just what 
caused this distribution of air pressure. Sun 
spots have sometimes been blamed, but 
during this year, activity on the sun has 
greatly fallen off. Many other theories 
have been suggested but none of them com- 
pletely answers the question, 


SMALLEST GERMS 


HE most minute germs ever seen by 

human eyes are thought to have been 
detected by the ultramicroscope during re- 
searches upon the disease, multiple sclero- 
sis, commonly called creeping paralysis, in 
Westminster Hospital, London. They are 
members of the group of disease causers, 
known as filterable viruses, because they 
are so small that they can slip through the 
pores of the finest filters science can make. 
This may lead to the discovery of the 
organisms causing other diseases attributed 
to germs that have so far been undetected, 
such as measles and smallpox. 


ROCKETS FOR SCIENCE 
OCKETS are usually associated with 
Fourth of July celebrations or dis- 

tressed ships at sea, but Prof. R. H. God- 

dard of Clark University has been at work 
ior over fifteen years upon a new kind of 
rocket that is designed to rise higher into 
the atmosphere than any material object 
which has left the earth. Liquid fuel, 
probably hydrogen, and liquid oxygen, 
which contains the greatest energy of any 
fuel, will provide the impulses that will 
literally kick the scientific rocket into outer 
space. The rocket is the only means of 
propulsion for aircraft that will work even 
better in a vacuum than in air. Professor 

Goddard’s experiments will be made at 

Roswell, New Mexico, where sparse popu- 

lation, high altitude and clear atmosphere 

will aid. The first goal will be to sead 
rockets into the upper atmosphere to bring 
back air samples that will settle scientific 

disputes about conditions there. . 


PLUTO 

LUTO is the official name of the ninth 

planet of the solar system, known as 
Planet X when it was discovered at Lowell 
Observatory last spring (Schol., March 29, 
1930). Like most satellites of the sun it 
received its name from mythology, and the 
god who lends his name is the ruler of 
outer darkness in which the planet traces 
its orbit. Recent observations of the planet 
compared with photographs taken years ago 
but recognized only since the Lowell dis- 
covery, show Pluto to be a regular member 
of the solar system, revolving in an orbit 
extending out beyond Neptune. The first 
two letters of the planet’s name are the 
initials of the late Percival Lowell, who 
25 years ago began the researches which 
finally led to the discovery. 
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Don’t be always taking your work 
or love affairs too seriously. It will 
only end by proving you know less 
and less of more and more. 

The neatest trick you can pull is 
to slip into the nearest soda foun- 
tain or refreshment stand—around 
the corner from anywhere—and 
invite your soul to the pause that 
refreshes. There aad then, seen 
through a rose-colored glass of 
delicious, ice-cold Coca-Cola, all 
things fall into true perspective 
and you become a man amongst 
men once more. 

The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The String Bean 


(Continued from page 6) 


the day when he showed her his police 
card it was noticeable that the Buick, the 
Ford and the Stutz Bearcat began to be 
parked in front of the Johnson house down 
the street. 

Mary would pick out the leading edi- 
torial and recognize the String Bean’s 
handiwork in it. One entitled: “Are We 


Worthy of Our Birthright?” she was so: 


certain about that he had not the heart 
to undeceive her. 

But the truth was that the String Bean’s 
contributions to the opinion-forming press 
of the world were running about like 
this: 

“Rev. Dr. Aloysius B. Conner has re- 
turned from his vacation spent at Atlantic 
City, and will preach at St. Margaret’s 
tomorrow at the eleven o’clock service.” 

He was receiving fifteen dollars a week. 

Two things happened at about this time 
which had a vital effect on the String 
Bean’s future career. 

One was the fact that Uncle Henry, 
returning from luncheon at his club one 
day, was stupefied to see, racing to a fire, 
the Pierce-Arrow which was supposed to 
be safely at home. Two policemen were 
hanging on the running board, and nine 
young gentlemen, obviously of the news- 
paper fraternity, were jammed inside it, 
some even sitting on the tops of its splen- 
didly varnished doors. As Uncle Henry 
watched, the car struck a wet place in 
the street, turned completely around, and 
then went on again, without so much as a 
hesitation. 

Uncle Henry swallowed his heart, which 
had been in his throat, and his indignation, 
which was extreme, and went back to his 
bank. His sense of outrage was not miti- 
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CARTOON DRAWING CONTEST 


és you draw? Do you have a “nose for news”? Can you dis- 
tinguish between the trivial and the significant in current 
events? If you_can, you have an excellent chance to win one of 
The Scholastic’s cash prizes in the new Cartoon Drawing Contest. 


Once each month we will publish the best cartoon drawn by a 
high school student received during that period. 
with’ some important subject of national or international affairs 
treated in the current events departments of The Scholastic. They 
must be drawn in ink (preferably black drawing ink) on heavy white 
paper not less than 6x8 inches in size. 
upper left-hand corner your name, age, class, school, city, and name 
of history, current events, or civics teacher. 


Each month three prizes will be awarded if the contributions 
Third, $1. 
the Cartoon Editor, The Scholastic, Wabash Bld¢.,, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
by October 1, or by the first of each month thereafter. 
the first contest will be published in the October 18 issue. 


They must deal 


They should bear in the 


Cartoons must reach 


Results of 








gated by the fact that all Bill’s paper 
gave to the fire was three lines about 
burning waste in a cellar. 

The other event was a conversation be- 
tween the String Bean and his city edi- 
tor, anent the intrusion of a quotation 
from De Quincey into the account of the 
arrest of a gentleman who had been ap- 
prehended stealing dope. 

“I don’t give a damn who De Quincey 
was, or what he took,” the city editor had 
said in a loud tone. “What we deai in 
here is fact. Cold, hard fact. What we 
want is What, When, Where, and if pos- 
sible, Why. We don’t want imagination.” 

“It takes imagination to get news.” 

“We aim to supply that here,” said the 
city editor dryly. “What we want from 
you is fact. And darned fittle of that.” 

It is rather interesting to sit back for 
a moment here, and reflect on these ap- 
parently small and irrelevant incidents. 
And a third. For it was on this day that 
an elderly veteran named Thomas Baird 
drew one hundred and forty dollars from 
Uncle Henry’s bank preparatory to a lit- 
tle trip, and decided to have his shoes 
half-soled and heeled. 

Every crisis is led up to by a series of 
apparently unrelated events. Here was 
Uncle Henry, figuring his net loss on the 
String Bean per day. Here was the 
String Bean, told to deal only with facts. 
And here was poor old Thomas Baird, 
who had never heard of either of them, 
but about to contribute all he had toward 
a denouement which involved them all. 

First of all comes the acquisition by 
the String Bean of a Ford car. 

“Just how long,” inquired Uncle Henry 
that night, “have you been gathering the 
news in my car?” 

The String Bean flushed slightly. 

“Just now and then.” 

“You might observe to your editors,” 
Uncle Henry said, “that they are not hir- 
ing me. Or my car.” 

“If you want the exact truth,” said the 
String Bean bitterly, “it’s the car they’re 
hiring, as far as I can see. They’re 
darned careful to let me know /’m not 
worth a whoop in hades.” 

The upshot of it was that the next day 
the String Bean took the two hundred 
and fifty dollars which was Uncle Henry’s 
annual Christmas gift to him—“Not to 


spend. To invest’—and bought a second- 
hand Ford car. As it was this Ford which 
was parked in the woodland in New Jer- 
sey, and which Uncle Henry heard de- 
parting as he lay writhing in the dust, 
it will bear a little description. 

Or perhaps it need not be described. 
Perhaps it is enough to say that when 
Uncle Henry came home from the bank 
that night and saw it parked next to the 
curb, he called to the butler to go out 
and sweep it away. 

However, because it was his own, Bill 
loved it. And because it was disreputable, 
it served its strange later purpose ex- 
tremely well. 

“How does it run?” Uncle Henry in- 
quired that night. 

“Run!” said the String Bean. “It can 
run circles around that hearse of yours!” 

If Mary Dunn had any mental reser- 
vations when called to inspect the new 
treasure, she reserved them. If she re- 
called the old days of the Buick, the Stutz 
and Uncle Henry’s Pierce-Arrow, she did 
not mention them. 

“Of course you ought to have a car of 
4 own, Bill. Working the way you 
0. 

“Yeah,” said Bill, noncommittally. 

“I recognized several of your articles 
today. I can always tell your style. It’s 
so distinctive.” 

“You watch me,” said Bill darkly. “Be- 
fore I’m through I’m going to show that 
paper something it didn’t know existed.” 

“What, Bil?” 

“Imagination, my child. 
said Bill. 

Something new had entered into the 
String Bean’s soul with the acquisition of 
the Ford. There is an influence exerted 
on all of us by our surroundings. Thus, 
while Uncle Henry’s car had had a cer- 
tain majesty, a sort of solid six per cent 
and good collateral appearance, the Ford 
was undeniably irresponsible, disreputable 
and reckless. 

He was, as a matter of fact, getting 
down to a fifteen dollar a week basis. 
And in spite of tradition, it is not the 
fifteen dollar a week men who write 
poetry. He spent less time over the desk, 
and rather more with Mary Dunn with 
whom he criticized severely the other 

(Continued on page 37) 


Imagination,” 
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Independent: March 20, 1920; Vol. 101, p. 
is “The Farmer on Daylight Saving,” by 

W. Arny. Results of questionnaire sent to 
i farmers in Massachusetts. Good explanation 
of farmer’s case against Daylight Saving. 

Literary Digest : March 10, 1917; Vol. 54, P, 
620. “Saving Daylight and Electricity.” 
Article quoted from Electrical World showing 
unimportant effects of Daylight Saving on elec- 
tric plants. 

Literary Digest: April 26, 1919; Vol. 61, p- 

20. “Canada’s Daylight Saving Tangle. 

Literary Digest: June 14, 1919; Vol. 61, p. 
16. “Labor and Dayli ht Saving.” Reasons 
why workingmen and ike leaders favor Day- 
light Saving. 

Literary Digest: Dec. 13, 1919; Vol. 63, p. 28. 
‘Psychology of Late Hours.’ 

National Municipal Review: July, 1917; Vol. 
6, p. 465. 
Outlook : March 13, 1918; Vol. 118, p. 396. 
“An Hour of Light for an Hour of Night.” 

Advantages of Daylight Saving. 

Review of Reviews: December, 1919; bi 60; 
‘“*Europe’s ‘Daylight Saving,’”’ by C. F. Tal- 
man. P, 726. ‘* ‘Daylight handing’ in PT 
Arguments against Daylight Saving. 

Review of Reviews: August, 1916; Vol. 

206. “Daylight Saving in America. 1. ‘ 2. 
land Under Eastern Time,’” by W. S. Lloyd. 
“2. Early Rising in Detroit,” by G. L. Renaud, 
M. D. 300 extra hours of daylight each year. 
Both pro. : 

Reviews of Reviews: December, 1919; Vol. 60; 
p. 647. “The Pro and Con of Daylight Sav- 
ing. 

Scientific American: March 8, 1919; Vol. 120, 
p. 220. “Daylight Saving and the Farmer.” 
Editorial. Advantages to country as a whole 
justify Daylight Saving. 

Scientific American: Aug. 9, 1919; Vol. 121, p. 

“Thrift and Sunlight.” Editorial. An- 
swers objections urged by farmers. 

Scientific American: Oct. 18, 1919; Vol. 121, 
p. 389. “Correspondence.” Letters containing 
some interesting arguments against Daylight 
Saving. 

Survey: May 5, 1917; Vol. 38, p. 125. “Day- 
light Saving Before Congre ess.’ 

Survey: Jan. 12, 1918; Vol. 39, p. ,420. “The 
Social Benefits of Daylight Saving.” Improved 

_health and moral conditions. 

Survey: Oct. 26, 1918; Vol. 41, p. 105. “The 
Social Effect of Daylight Saving.’”? Testimony 
of social workers as to benefits 

Woman’s Home Companion: March, 1917; Vol. 
44, p. 14 
A good many libraries keep bound volumes of 

the Congressional Record. Students to whom 

these are available will find information in the 
following references: 

_ Congressional Record: 65th Congress, 1st_ses- 
sion; Vol. 55, No. 80: Speech in House, June 
28, 1917, by William P. Borland—65th Congress, 
2nd session; Vol. 56, No. 80: Speech in House, 
March 15, 1918, by William P. Borland—65th 
Congress, 2nd session; Vol. 56, No. 78: Speech 
in House, March 15, 1918, by R. W. Parker. 

65th Congress, 2nd Session; Vol. 56, No. 77: 

Debate in House, March 15, 1918. 
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STAMP COLLECTORS 


Our PERSONAL SERVICE APPROVAL DEPT. 
i3 ready to send selections of ANY GRADE, priced and 


numbered by catalogue and at liberal discounts, State 
your FAVORITES, A reference helps. 


PARK STAMP CO. 
589 Beacon St. 


Boston, Mass. _ 


A rew solid pencil strokes and effective use 
of the paper stump have here brought out 
successfully all the lively shimmer of lovely 
silverware. The opaque yet highly reflec- 
tive surface of silver demands careful ton- 
ing of the in-between shadings in order to 
bring out the full beauty of its mirror-like 
character without creating the impression 
of harsh angularity. Mr. Watson has again 
demonstrated the utility of Eldorado, The 


Master Drawing Pencil, in meeting the 
varied requirements of good pencils in 
portraying subjects which require different 
treatment. Eldorado’s wide range of leads 
fills any drawing need. 

The flawless smoothness of Eldorado 
will help you do your best work. Acquaint 
yourself with this exceptional pencil. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Pencil 
Dept. 115-J, Jersey City, N. J. 











Coming to Philadelphia © 


Stop at the 


HOTEL MAJESTIC 
Broad St. and Girard Ave. 


400 Large Rooms 
each with private bath 
$3 per day 
with running water 
$9 per day 


Garage adjacent. Only hotel with 
a subway entrance from lobby. 
Few minutes from R. R. station 


John C. Gossler....A Tanager 














MOTION PICTURES | 


Films for 


Encuisa Atutetics History Civics Science | 


Music GeocraPpHy and ENTERTAINMENT 
Send for Lists and Information 
Also Films for Outright Sale for Home Use 
FILM CLASSIC EXCHANGE 


265 Franklin St. Buffalo, N. Y. 





FREE—THE EXTRAORDINAR tweezers 
value 40 cts, 20 different samp betty 2b 5ot pieied book, Per- 
foration ~lay" with watermark “i gate sead- 
ing 26 cts. or 10 cts. without i tweesers. 

WETTE 





Stop Wishing— 
Start Learning 


ON’T you wis ye could 

play—get invited to places 

—enjoy more good fellowship 

—have a good time and a 

chance to make extra money? The man 

who plays is always popular, never lone- 
some, gets more out o 

Wishing won't get you anywhere. 
You can learn to play any instrument if 
you have the backbone to make the 
my a ~ - time to do it. 

t isn’t hard if you get 2 
instrument. The best musi- KINS 
cians prefer the King because of its Rat 
ity of tone and easy playing. You’ 
surprised how quic i you can learn. 
New methods make learning to play 
easier than ever before. 

Don’t put it off. It’s easy to own a 
King. ith all their oupets quality, 
King instruments are not high soriced 
and are sold on easy monthly payments. 
Free trial, too, for ten days, if you wish. 

>, Mail the coupon today. 

© THE H. N. WHITE CO. 

5212-78 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of KING, Cleveland and American 
Standard Band Instruments and Saxophones 


Wide Range of Prices to Meet All Requirements 





The H. N. White Co., 5212-78 Superior 

Ave., Dept. 1C, Cleveland, Ohio 
Kindly send me free catalog and full 

information. Instrument I am interested 




















When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 





in the World 
savie igh when completed: wil 
_ Chieago’s 
MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Corner Madison and Clark Streets 
Closest in the city to offices, 
theatres, stores and 

i stations 


1944 Rooms *252 up 
All outside with bath, 
running ice water, bed- 
head lamp and Servidor. 
A housekeeper on each 
floor. All guests enjoy 
garage privileges. 





The richest child 
is poor without 
Masical Training. 


SuHeet Music 


Say ‘‘CENTURY” and get the world’s Best 
Edition of the world’s Best Music by the 
world’s Best Composers. It’s 15¢ (20c in 
Canada). 2500 selections for Piano, Piano 
Duos, Violin and Piano, Saxophone, Mando- 
lin, Guitar and Vocal. Get free catalogue at 


your dealers, or write us. 
Century Music Publishing Co. 
250 West 40th Street ¢ 
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Deaths of the Summer 


Aver, Leopotp, 85, July 16; noted Hun- 
garian-American concert violinist and 
teacher of virtuosi, among whom were EIl- 
man, Zimbalist, and Heifetz. Since the 
war he had become an American citizen. 

Croty, Hersert, 61, May 17; founder 
and editor of The New Republic since 1914, 
and influential voice in liberal thought. His 
books include The Promise of American 
Life, and a life of Mark Hanna. 

Curtiss, GLENN Hamnonp, 52, July 23; 
noted inventor and aviator. When 24 he 
established a motorcycle factory at Ham- 
mondsport, New York. In 1907 he built 
and piloted the “June Bug” on the first 
public one-mile flight in the U. S. In 1910 
he won the New York Woirld’s $10,000 
prize for a flight from Albany to New 
York in 2 hours 51 minutes. He expanded 
Curtiss factories to meet war demands in 
1917 and built the Navy-Curtiss flying 
boat which made the first Atlantic crossing. 

Davipson, Very REVEREND RANDALL T., 
82, May 25; Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Primate of the Church of England from 
1903 to 1928. 

Doyte, Sir ArtHurR Conan, 71, July 7; 
immortal creator of Sherlock Holmes (see 
p- 10). 

Harrison, Henry Sypnor, 50, July 14; 
American novelist, whose work is char- 
acterized by light humorous treatment of 
social problems. Author of Queed, V. V’s 
Eyes, Angela’s Business, etc. 


How, James Eaps, 56, July 23; famous 
“millionaire hobo” who devoted 25 years to 
help the unprivileged migratory worker. 


Lorp, Bric. Gen. Hersert M., 70, June 
3; wartime director of finance, and direc- 


tor of the U. S. Budget Bureau, 1922-29, 


Puean, JAMEs D., 69, Aug. 11; U. S. 
Democratic Senator from California during 
the Wilson Administration. He left lega- 
cies of $20,000 to Gertrude Atherton, novel- 
ist, and Helen Wills Moody, tennis star. 


Porter, STEPHEN G., 61, June 27; Penn- 
sylvania Congressman and lawyer. As 
Chairman of the House Foreign Relations 
Committee, a militant crusader against 
opium in the League of Nations. 


Post, MEtviLtE Davisson, 59, June 24; 
noted short-story and detective writer and 
judge of West Virginia. Author of Uncle 
Abner, The Mystery at the Blue Villa, etc. 


SecRAVE, Major Sir Henry O. D., 34, 
June 17; holder of the world’s automobile 
speed record, killed while making a new 
motorboat speed record of 98.7 m. p. h. 


Wacner, Siecrriep, 61, Aug. 6; orches- 
tra conductor and son of the great Richard 
Wagner. Director of the Bayreuth Festival. 

Wiey, Dr. Harvey Wasuincrton, 86, 
June 30, Chief Chemist of the Department 
of Agriculture, 1883-1912. He became a 
valiant fighter against food adulteration, 
and was mainly responsible for the pure 
food and drugs law passed in 1906. 


Two Good 
Friends 
of The 

Scholastic 


RANT MARTIN OVERTON 
(1887-1930), author and critic. 
He served a newspaper apprenticeship 
in New York, sailed before the mast, 
and in 1918 became Literary Editor 
of the New York Sun. As Fiction 
Editor of Collier’s he became widely 
recognized as an authority on fiction. 
Among his many books are: Cargoes 
for Crusoes, The Philosophy of Fic- 
tion, The Answerer (a novel on Walt 
Whitman), and An Hour with the 
American Novel. He long served 
generously as judge in the Short Story 
Division of the Scholastic Awards 
and contributed to The Scholastic on 
“How to Judge a Novel.” 


ILLIAM MEHARD DAVID- 

SON (1863-1930), educator. A 
graduate of Kansas State University, 
Dr. Davidson began his career in 
the rural schools of Kansas. He be- 
came Superintendent of Schools of 
Topeka in 1892, and later held the 
superintendencies of Omaha, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Pittsburgh, where his 
long administration was marked by 
progressive policies. He was one of 
the most active leaders in the National 
Education Association. In recent years 
he had been Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee of the Scholastic Awards 
and a member of the Board of Super- 
vising Editors. 


When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 
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September 20, 1930 
The String Bean 


(Continued from page 34) 


newspapers of the city, and uttered praise 
—with reservations—of his own. 

“Look at it!” he would say, holding u> 
a rival sheet. “Look at the makeup of 
that front page! Rotten! And the edi- 
torials! No guts, Mary, my child. Posi- 
tively no guts.” 

Mary was a little shocked, but she 
thrilled, too, at the courage which uses 
strong words for what was clearly a de- 
plorable state of affairs. 

“You are perfectly right, Bill,’ she said 
slavishly. “It really hasn’t any g-guts, 
has it?” 

And then, one summer night, old Mr. 
Baird was seen by two persons to enter 
the shoemaker’s shop to get his shoes, 
which had *been half-soled and heeled, and 
was mever seen alive again. He was 
found the next morning, poor gentleman, 
in an alleyway a block or so away, with 
his head bashed in and his one hundred 
and forty dollars gone. 

The String Bean, via the Ford, was 
there almost as soon as the police, and 
went away a little sick. But he got the 
What, Where, When and Why of it and 
going back to his desk, wrote his heart 
into the story. He told about the ap- 
proaching vacation, and the sword from 
the time Mr. Baird was in the Civil War, 
with the end of the scabbard worn from 
dragging on the ground, and which was 
the sole ornament of the veteran’s shabby 
little room. He wrote with a sob in his 
throat and a hand that shook a little. 

But there was an Elks’ Convention in 
the city, and when he looked for his story 
this is what he found: ; 

“The body of an aged veteran, Thomas 
Baird, was discovered at eight o'clock last 
night in Peters Alley, eighth ward. His 
head had been crushed by a blunt instru- 
ment. Robbery was the motive assigned 
by the police.’ The next day the String 
3ean resigned. 

“What’s the trouble?” asked the city 
editor. 

The String Bean pulled out a copy of 
his story on the Baird murder, and beside 
it laid the half inch or so of published 
story. The editor read them both, the 
long story last. Then he handed it back, 
with a speech the insulting quality of 
which only a newspaper man can realize. 

“Fine!” he said. “Why don’t you send 
it to a magazine?” 

The String Bean gave him a long, long 
look. Then he picked up his hat and put 
it on his head. 

“That's plenty,” he said, and started out. 

The editor watched him. He had a 
sneaking liking for the boy, and certainly 
that Pierce-Arrow had been useful. 

“Drop in and see us now and then,” 
he called. “Let us know how you're get- 
ting along.” 

“When I come back,” the String Bean 
stated, “it will be because you send for me.” 


(Concluded in the Next Issue) 


Reprinted by personal permission of 
Mrs. Rinehart and the publishers, from 
“The Romantics,’ copyright 1929, Farrar 
& Rinehart. 
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The Time to Act is 
N OW 


No truer word ever was spoken 
than Benjamin Franklin’s com- 
ment about the folly of delay 


‘‘A dying man,” he said, ‘‘can do 
nothing easily.”’ 


Young men and women should 
start acquiring life insurance, so 
that in later years they will 
have no worry over the depen- 
dents they leave behind them. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
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Sherlock Holmes 


(Concluded from page 10) 
singularly lovable man. There is an 
anecdote in his Memories and Adven- 
tures that reveals very clearly the fine 
instinct of delicacy in his massive per- 
sonality. He was visiting George Mere- 
dith in the latter’s old age, and they 
were walking up a steep path to the 
little summerhouse Meredith used for 
writing. In Doyle’s own words :— 

The nervous complaint from which he 
suffered caused him to fall down occa- 
sionally. As we walked up the narrow path 
I heard him fall behind me, but judged 
from the sound that it was a mere slither 
and could not have hurt him. Therefore 
[ walked on as if I had heard nothing. 


He was a fiercely proud old man, and my 
instincts told me that his humiliation in 
being helped up would be far greater than 
any relief I could give him. 

I can think of no truer revelation of 
a gentleman than that. 

The character of Holmes, Doyle has 
told us, was at any rate partly suggested 
by his. student memories of Dr. Joseph 
Bell of the Edinburgh Infirmary, whose 
diagnostic intuitions used to startle his 
patients and pupils. But there was 
abundant evidence that the invention of 
the scientific detective conformed to a 
fundamental logic in Doyle’s own tem- 
per. The famous case of Oscar Slater 
was one example; another was his in- 
genuity in transmitting news of the war 


The Scholastic 


in cipher to British prisoners in Ger- 
many. 

Those of us who in earliest boyhood 
gave our hearts to Conan Doyle, and 
have had from him so many hours of 
good refreshment, find our affection un- 
shakable. What other man led a fuller 
and heartier and more masculine life? 
Doctor, whaler, athlete, writer, specu- 
lator, dramatist, historian, war corres- 
pondent, spiritualist, he was always also 
the helper of the under dog. If, as Doyle 
utterly believed, the spirits of the dead 
persist and can communicate, there is 
none that could have more wholesome 
news to impart to us than that brave and 


energetic lover of life. 








Scholastic School and a Service 


much information as possible, to 





THE SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SERVICE 


In conjunction with the School and College Directory, The Scholastic takes pleasure in announcing a Service for our readers. Any 1 spree je may 
desire regarding schools advertising in The Scholastic, or any particular type of school in which you may be interested, will be gladly answere 
We are also at your disposal in helping you choose a Vooational School or College. 


Lillian R. Matlaw, The Scholastic School and College Service, 55 West 42nd Street, New York C'ty 


by The 
Address your letters, giving as 











Learn Quickly at mA bata 


Right now there is a tremendous demand for trained 
commercial Artists. Salaries range from $50 to $250 
a week and over. Without any previous ability YOU 
can now enter this interesting ‘‘big-money’’ field. 


Free booklet tells how you learn quickly through a | 


remarkably easy home-study method and how you can 

earn even while you learn. Write for the book and 

details of our special offer to new students! 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 

pReem 25-6 | 25-G 0005- 15th St., N. M.. Washington, D. C. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOLS OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
F ity of sqventy. reese in all branches. on os gea- 
profit basis, low tuition. ri 'ty-second a rose il strated cal 
ay nemny ASSOCIATE DEAN x $.S. 
Mic at Adams Street SutcaGo ILLINOIS 


ELECTRICITY! 








(‘Be An Electrical Expert \ 


Que t0 Cains the 5 lectrical Center of the World. 
lectricity in 8 months. Not 6: 
correspondence of books. You icity kone electra 
ete training on ever; ing from r 
Beli = power oa Earn while you learn. Radio 


and raiload fare included now. Fit 
aati to $600 a month. Get started no’ 
Write For or Free Book #2°.°< Ty amen ot 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 60.95, Chicago, lil. 





Please send me FREE your uae Dig aoteton ond your spe- 
3 cial offer of extra courses and 
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e@ City. 














Northeastern 





University 


‘*Practice and Theory Co-ordinated”’ 


in 


Civil Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 


Chemical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 


Industrial Engineering 


Business Management 


Banking and Finance 


Accounting 


Alternate periods spent studying theory and gaining industrial practice. 
September and December registrants complete first year before 


pay large share of school expenses. 
following September. 


Earnings sufficient to 


Information sent upon request 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
Milton J. Schlagenhauf, Director of Admissions 


Day Division 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





i RON 2B IR 
_ ENGINEERING — ELECTRICITY 
ARCHITECTURE— DRAFTING 


Save time—enroll at this old established school of 
engineering. Enter any time, days or ovetan. 1,2 
and 3 year courses. iplomas and B. Degrees. 
: Special ; months’ 
practical course in 
Drafting. Othershort 
courses. Low tuition 
—easy terms. Earn 
while youlearn. Free 
employment bureau. 
Athletics. Successful 
2 graduates every- 
where. Write for our free, illusttated 80 page “Blue 
Book.” It os you all the facts. Address the Presi- 
dent, Charles W. Morey ,B.S.,M. E. 


CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Dept. M-55 pet Strect, Gitcons. ti 














Write for catalogue and book of views 


WM.A.MADDOX, Ph.D.,LL.D., President 
Box $.R. Rockford, Hlinois 








FREE 
TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
|WHO ARE LOOKING AHEAD 


@ A famous Educational Information Service 
offers a free Guide to Professional-Voca- 
tional Schools in all parts of the country— 
4 descriptive listing of leading institutions 
offering special training for High School 
Graduates. Write for your free copy or free 
advice inthe selection of aschoolor college. 


| Address: M. MERCER KENDIG (A.8.Vassar), Dir. 
* = 


Department of Education 
Redbook Magazine 


Room 700, New York Central Building, New York City 








INDERGARTEN 
Hoataie “eycar'a: of PRIMARY 
Enceresting = TRAI my 4 NG 


os on beautiful North Side. Finesocial spirit. Lim 
ited classes. Mid-year term starts Feb. 2, 1931. ‘Address 
CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Dept. 4 504 Wrightwood Ave., CHICAGO 

















FREE CATALOG Soon 
(CLASS PINS pag 


PIN COMPLETE 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT: 
WITH SEPARATE DATE GUARD & CHAIN 2 COLORS 
12 OR MORE 
— 2734 
Ave. Rochester; 


METAL? ARTS CO.INC; 719 Portland Ave. 
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’Twas the day before Christmas. Willie 
Jones broke a window with a snowball, 
sassed his mother, got his new suit full of 
slush, broke the dial on the radio and took 
father’s fountain pen to draw pictures 
with. 

“Thank goodness,” sighed Papa Jones, 
“my boy is not a hypocrite!” 
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By Hamlet Campagna, Somerville, (Mass.) H. 8S. 


“That reminds me, Henry! When are you go- 
ing to buy me that electric vibrating reducing 
machine? 


Visitor: “And how old is your baby, 
dear ? 
Small Sister: “He 


this year’s model. 
Oo 


“Say, how old would a person be that 
was born in 1893?” 
“Man or woman?” 


| 


Question: How does a speaker at a ban- 
quet remind you of a prospector for oil? 

Answer: If he doesn’t strike oil within 
the first five minutes, he should stop 


“boring.” 


an old flame and decided to 


isn’t old at all. He’s 


A girl met 
high hat him. 

“Sorry,” she murmured, when the hostess 
introduced him to her, “I didn’t get your 
name.” 

“IT know you didn't,” replied the 
flame, “but you tried hard enough.” 


A Scotchman applied for a position as a 
patrolman on the London police force. 
Scotland Yard asked him this question: 

“Suppose, McFariand, you saw a crowd 
congregated, how would you disperse it 
quickly ?” 

“T would pass the hat,” 
land. 


old 


answered McFar- 
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For English Classes 
By Janet Crawford 


I. The String Bean 

Questions to answer: Explain how Bill re- 
ceived the nickname which furnishes the_ title. 
Mention several incidents which Uncle Henry 
attributed to the String Bean’s imagination. Do 
you agree with Uncle Henry’s diagnosis? What 
is the author’s attitude toward her young hero? 
Give reasons for your answer. Do you expect 
the story to end favorably for the hero? Why or 
why not? 

An exercise for the imagination: Plan a pos- 
sible conclusion in which you bring together the 
three events which were to affect vitally the 
String Bean’s career. 

A test of reasoning power: Write true or 
false in the blank after each statement. Come to 
class prepared to advance arguments in defense 
of your conclusion. 

1. The city editor should have published Bill’s 
story. ‘ 

2. The hero shows evidences of normality. 
The story is without humor. 

Mary Dunn is a tactful young lady. 
Bill’s poetry is excellent.. 


Il. Mary Rinehart, Queen of Rinieaiitiatie 


The opening discussion may be considered as 
The -Scholastic’s confession of artistic faith. 
What conclusion is reached concerning the rela- 
tion between art and entertainment? What is 
your opinion? What type of material do you 
think will be chosen for The Scholastic? 

Fill in the blanks with appropriate werds: Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, writer of popular fiction, was 
born in Pennsylvania. After her 
graduation from she entered the then 
unpopular profession of When nine- 
teen years of age she became the wife of 

It was while 
that she began her literary career. 
She has now held her position as a literary 
favorite for over years. Her early 
experiences as a nurse form the background for 

Later adventures in the West are 
utilized by Mrs. Rinehart in 
also in such travel essays as .... 
her mystery thrillers are 


Ill. The Poetry Corner 


“Art, to become universal, must first be pro- 
vincial,” said George Moore. You will realize 
the truth of this dictum as you study the poems 


were small 


so deep-rooted in locality. 

.owe’s interesting notes by 
material available. Then 
readable biographical 


f Robert Frost, 

Supplement Mr. 
the abundant library 
present to your class a 
sketch of Robert Frost. 

Fire and Ice: Note the remarkable condensation 
—a characteristic of real poetry. Do you feel 
that the author has had powerful emotional ex- 
periences? Is there, in this poem, any of the 
whimsicality which characterizes much of Frost’s 
verse? 

The Pasture: Does Mr. Frost make use of 
“poetic” language in this and other poems? Char- 
acterize his choice of subject matter. Which 
detail makes you feel most strongly the poet’s 
love of his homely environment? 

Birches: Is this narrative monologue auto- 
biographical? Why? Why is it as appropriate 
that Robert Frost should talk of country life 
in New England as that Burns should sing of 
country life in Scotland? Explain Mr. Frost’s 
philosophy. “heck the adjectives which appro- 
priately describe his attitude toward life: en- 
thusiastic, resigned, apathetic, stoical, sympathetic, 
zestful, scornful, disillusioned, tolerant, puzzled, 
satisfied, resentful, despairing, questioning. 


IV. In Memoriam: Sherlock Holmes 


Undoubtedly every English cJass contains sev- 
eral Holmesians. Two or three of the admirers 
may tell of their experiences with Holmesiana 
and make reading suggestions for those of the 
class who have not yet been thrilled by the exploits 
of the great Sherlock. 

Draw up a a literary hall of fame. What other 
characters of fiction seem sufficiently real to be 
placed with Sherlock Holmes? 

What does Mr. Morley mean by the following: 
(1) The whole Sherleck Holmes saga is a tri- 
umphant illustration of art’s supremacy over life. 
(2) Holmes is pure anesthesia. (3) We are 
epicures. (4) I can think of no truer revelation 
of a gentleman than that. 


V. Book Department 

As One Reader to Another: The very title sug- 
gests the cozy informality of Mrs. Becker’s book 
chats. If you are a new ‘subscriber, you need only 
to read the articles in this first issue to understand 
why Mrs. Becker’s mail is heavy. Iso you will 
see why her book-talks in The Scholastic ‘are fast 
becoming as famous in high school circles as is 
her Reader's Guide in The Saturday Review of 
Literature among adult readers. 

Identify the points of interest in Mrs. Becker's 
London neighborhood. et each member of the 
class write on a sheet of paper the title of the 


recommended book which he would like most to 
read. Let him give reasons for his choice. The 
next day announce the vote of the class. Which 
books are most desired and why? Mrs. Betker 
would be interested to know of your choices. 


VI. John Masefield Joins the Immortals 


Typically modern and widely popular is Eng- 
land’s new poet laureate. To the many questions 
concerning the laureate which are suggested by 
John Masefield’s appointment, you will find 
answers in this article. 

Why is the laureate called the “least expensive 
of British officials” ? Explain the meaning of the 
term /aureate. How did the laureate originate? 
Was Gray justified in his characterization of 
Dryden? Which of the laureates never wrote an 
official ode? 

Let members of the class report briefly upon 
each of Masefield’s six most distinguished prede- 
cessors, reading aloud one characteristic poem by 
each Devote an entire class period to a Mase- 
field program. 
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ERE’S your 

chance toown 

that brand new Genuine 
Model 3 Corona you’ve 
wanted—on the easiest 
terms ever offered — at 
maha wolf PRICE ever steel 
Complete in wr ona pes 
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GARAI NTEE. Recog- 
nized the world ae a L7 finest, strongest, 
sturdiest, portable built. Try this wonderful port- 
able typewriter—the same machine that has sat- 
isfied 500,000 users. 


Yours for 10 Days FREE— 
Send No Money 


Experience the joy this nal writing etable 
typewriter can gn you! Use it 10 days free! Boe ho 
easy it is to run and the soley typed po dng it 
turns out. Ideal fee, the office desk noua, =, Seeere- 

et- 
ters, reperts, bills in poor "handwriting wen you can 
have this Corona at such a low — or on such oney 
terms. Remember these are brand new machines righ’ 
out of the Corona factory. 


Carrying Case Included 
—If You Act Now 


Leatheroid carrying case, oiler, instructions free on 
this offer. Send ae money — Feat the cou . Without 
delay or red tape we -“ eens you t rona. T 

10 days. If you eep it, send us coy, < 
$8 a month ontil our aan price of $39.90 is paid. 
Now is the time to buy. Mail coupon today! 


MONEY SAVED 
By Using This Coupon 
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“Artists write and ask me how I get my unusual 
pencil effects. I tell them ‘Strathmore Papers’.”” 


F-MRINES 


oy with any piece of 
Strathmore Artists’ Paper and 
Board. Rub it...and rub it...and rub it 
—then notice how that fine surface 
always comes back for more. Yet that is 
but one of Strathmore’s characteristics. 
Surfaces are always uniform—always 





free from blemishes—a/ways in sym- 
pathy with your pen, pencil, or brush. 


Write for the free sample book of 
Strathmore Artists’ Papers and Boards. 
Strathmore Paper Company, Dept. S-9, 
West Springfield, Massachusetts. 


“PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE” 





STRATHMORE 
Artists Paper and Boards 














For Social Studies 
lasses 


By William G. Fixel 
I. What and Who Am I? 


The first letters of the answers to 
the questions in (a) and (b) will, 
when, read a Bo spell respect- 
ively the name of a famous Ameri- 
can city and the name of a noted 
American who died during the sum- 
mer. When you have the answer tell 
why each is important. 

(a) 

A Jewish-American patriot of the 

Revolution (Surname). 

The country of the Afridis. 

3. Name of the recent naval treaty. 
. What happened recently in Italy. 
. Will celebrate the tercentenary of 

its founding. 


(b) 

. Sometimes called the ‘“‘“Maple Leaf 
Dominion.” 

. A serious economic problem in 
Germany, England and the United 
States. 

3. Country of which Bucharest is the 
capital. 

. Important measure passed by the 
ast session of Congress. 

. Where the first representative 
parliament was established. 

». Continent in which Bolivia is 
situated. 

. German district which will vote 
before 1935 its preference to be 
French or German. 


II. Floor Talks (See Library Table 

(1) Roosevelt versus Wilson, (2) 
Presidents and Prosperity, (3) The 
Luxury of Integrity, (4) The Lon- 
don Naval Treaty (also Schol., May 
10), (5) The Bolsheviki as Humor- 
ists, (6) What is Wrong With Our 
Prisons, (7) Typewriters in the Sky. 
III, Freedom’s Banker 

What and when is Yom Kippur 
Eve? What city is known as the 
“City of Brotherly Love”? Explain 
the statement, ‘“‘Where a few short 
years before a bell tolled into im- 
mortality.”” In which colony did the 
first Jewish settlers establish them- 
selves? Can you see any reason for 
this? 

Name at least three men who aided 
the Revolution along financial lines. 
Give as many reasons as you can why 
Haym Salomon was so generous and 
loyal to the American cause. Why 
has this patriot’s name been neglected 
by history? What plans now under 
way to commemorate his work? 


IV. Massachusetts’ Birthday 

Party 

What is a tercentenary? What ter- 
centenaries pertaining to American 
History have been or could have been 
celebrated ? 

Distinguish between the significance 
of the landing of the Pilgrims and 
the significance of the founding of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Name 
three towns whose founding will be 
celebrated. 

In three minutes see how many 
important historical events and names 
connected with Massachusetts you can 
note on paper Look up more ma- 
terial about the part Massachusetts 
has played in the development of 
schools and education and report to 
the class. 


V. Intramural Sports 

Just what does this expression 
mean? What, according to Mr. Har- 
ron, does a high school or college 
education, in its broadest sense, really 
mean ? 

What is the prime purpose of the 
athletic system at Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas? See if you can find more 
details concerning the system in De- 
troit. 

Comment on “hero-worship” in 
high school football. 


VI. The Debate: 

This debate is very timely since 
Daylight Saving Time or Summer- 
time, as the British call it, will soon 
end. Instead of discussing the ques- 
tion when keyed-up by anticipatory 
pleasures or angry because of certain 
expected discomforts, argue it now 
after you have, or have not, lived 
through this sort of time. You have 
had actual experiences causing you to 
be for or against the system. 

Give the main arguments for and 
against abandoning Daylight Saving 
Time. 

This debate is admirable for a 
chapel program, either as a formal 


The Scholastic 


debate, or according to the “general 
discussion” plan heretofore suggested. 
Since every pupil knows something 
about this problem, the latter shoul 
make an interesting program. The 
discussion should be under the aus- 
pices of the Debate Club, or an 
English or History class. The pre- 
siding officer, before introducing the 
leaders, one for each side to outline 
the question, announces that after the 
introductory speeches from the plat- 
form the chair will recognize any 
one from the floor. The chair recog 
nizes first two members who com: 
prepared, so that there is no lessen 
ing of _ interest. After that he 
recognizes non-members except whe» 
interest lags, when he may give tix 

floor to prepared members. 


VII. World Happenings 

(a) England. Which party is in 
power in England? Who is Prime 
Minister ? What is the aim of this 
party? Name the other two strong 
parties, with their leaders. What has 
heen the greatest achievement of the 
Prime Minister? Name several col 
onies or possessions with which Eng- 
land is having trouble. With what 
domestic problems is the government 
wrestling ? 

(b) India. Tell briefly of the 
policy and acts of Mahatma Gandhi. 
What has been the recent British 
policy ? hat sort of government 
was offered India? How was this 
received by the Hindus? If India 
became a Dominion, her status would 
be like what other parts of the Brit 
ish Empire? How much independ- 
ence would she have ? 

(c) Egypt. What has been the re- 
lation of England with Egypt? Why 
must_ England he vitally interested 
in Egyptian affairs? Locate the 
Sudan. What does England want 
with this region? What is the na- 
ture of the disorder now going on. 

(d) Rumania. Comment on the 
size and resources of this nation. 
What is meant by the ‘Peasant 
Party”? Tho is at present king? 
Whom did he-succeed? What family 
difficulties is he facing? What is 
the position of former Queen Marie? 

(e) Germany. What took place 
this summer in ‘the Rhineland? Who 
is Heinrich Bruening? Is he at- 
tempting to imitate Mussolini? Has 
Germany fewer or more parties than 
the U. S.? Is this fact an advantage 
or a disadvantage? 

(f) What, in your opinion, caused 
the overthrow of the Liberals in 
Canada? What was celebrated in 
Iceland this summer? Comment on 
the state of affairs in China. 


VIII. National Affairs 


(a) The Census. Give a five- 
minute introductory talk on the Cen- 
sus of 1930, covering such points as 
History of the Census; Mechanical 
Methods; The Questions Asked; Na 
tion State and City Totals; Shift; 
since 1920; “Urbanization.” Draw 
bar diagrams for the 49 states and 
the 13 largest cities, proportioning 
length of bars to population. Have 
any of the results so far published 
surprised you? Why? Explain the 
relation of the Census to the appor- 
tionment of Congressional districts. 

(b) Unemployment. How much un- 
employment is there in your town? 
What can the individual citizen do 
about it? Outline what in your 
opinion would a sensible and 
effective program for dealing with 
it both from a national and a local 
standpoint. Read the anonymous ar- 
ticle called ““Man Out of Work” and 
Stuart Chase’s article “The Ne- 
mesis of American Business” in the 
July issue of Harper's. 

(c) The Tarif Whom does the 
new Tariff Bill benefit? Whom does 
it clearly injure? Why is it opposed 
abroad? Explain the workings of the 
Tariff Commission. 

(d) The Naval Treaty. Why was 
there opposition in the Senate to the 

mdon Treaty? In _ the British 
Parliament? In the Japanese Diet? 

What do you conclude? 

(e) The Drought. Debate the 
uestion: Resolved, That the present 
rought will be more beneficial than 
harmful to agriculture. 

(f) The Primaries. Connect the 
following names with the proper 
statements: Fess, Morrow, Grundy, 
Simmons, Norris, Yost. (1) De- 
feated North Carolina leader. (2) 
High tariff champion. (3) age oF 
T. U. (4) Repeal of the 18th 
Amendment. (5) Anti-Power Trust 
(6) New Republican Chairman. 
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“DaMon RUNYON, who, in his 
own words, was “the first sporting 
writer to carry a Corona portable 
typewriter into a big league press 
stand.” He adds, “In a few months 
they all had them, and you rarely 
see a sports writer without his 
faithful Corona.” 


{ovis JOSEPH VANCE, 
author of “The Trem- 
bling Flame,” “Speak- 
ing of Women,” and 
many other novels, 
considers the Corona 
“an indispensable part 
of my equipment.” 


“ . 

Most of the famous writers 
I know prepare their MSS. on a 
Corona portable typewriter.” 


This statement was recently made by 
the editor-in-chief of one of America’s 
greatest magazines. 

Thousands of typewritten stories and 
articles cross his desk every year. The 
most successful authors and journalists 
are among his contributors. And his ac- 
quaintance extends to almost the entire 
literary world of America. 


And yet he is unable to name many 
writers of note who do not use a Corona! 
Endures hard use 


W!.y? Simply because the Corona stands 
up ‘on its own four feet, too—not on the 


. as / out of 10 successful 


writers do... 


c ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 
“*T have six Coronas,” he reports. 
“T have never owned any other 
kind, except one which I used for 
a day, and then discarded.” 








Everyone has writing to do. Here’s Stantey Beau- 
BAIRE, editor of The Lowell, bi-weekly newspaper of 
Lowell High School, San Francisco. “I couldn’t get 
along without my Corona,” he says. “I can Corona- 
type for hours and never feel tired,” 


bottom of its case) to the hard use that 
professional writers give it. 


Anyone can operate a Corona, and 
there is no need for anyone to know how 
to mend it, because it never gets out of 
order. Its construction is simpler than 
that of any other portable typewriter, 
and yet, without being a miniature edi- 
tion of a big typewriter, it can do every- 
thing a big typewriter can do. And some 


things a big typewriter can’t—such as 
harmonize with the furnishings of a room, 
occupy a small space, fit into a case and 
be carried about. Many attractive colors. 


Small down payment 
Try a Corona for a week, free of charge. 
Your dealer will gladly lend you one. 
Ask him about the easy payment plan. 
Corona is now supplied in three models: 
CORONA SPECIAL, $39.50 
(the compact folding typewriter) 
CORONA STANDARD, $60.00 
(with four-row, single-shift keyboard) 
CORONA PROFESSIONAL, $65.00 
(with tabulating key) 


L C Smitu & Corona TypewrITERS 
Inc 1818 New York Life Building, 51 
Madison Ave., New York City. 
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With John 
entering College... = 


And Mary 
in High School... 


A QUESTION AROSE 


ERTAINLY John would need a 
* Royal Portable at College, even 
more than in his Senior year at high 
school. He well knew the advantages 
and convenience of typing themes, 
essays and classroom notes. 

But—when he started to pack the 
family’s Reyal Portable Typewriter, 
Mary appéaled to her mother. She, 
too, had uf 
reliance upon its helpfulness. Must 


it daily with increasing 


she be handicapped by tedious 
handwriting; must father and mother 
again pen their letters ? 

Obviously, two Royal Portables 
were ne@ted. For the growing 


importance of this handy, home 
sized typewriter is 
everywhere recognized 
—both as an aid to high 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER 


COMPANY, INC. 
» NEW ¥ORK CITY - 


school and college success and as 
a truly indispensable writing acces- 
sory for the home. 

Visit your nearest dealer today. 
Once you have seen how simple and 
easy a Royal Portable is to operate 
you will never be without one. 
Superior in design and construction 
— sturdier, quieter and more beauti- 
ful, the Royal Portable is the finest 
of home writing machines. 

Available in a wide variety of Duo- 
tone colorings; equipped if you 
wish with “Vogue,” Royal's new 
type-face created for personal 
correspondence. The price is only 
$60 with standard 4 bank keyboard 

and carrying case. 

Convenient monthly 

payments if desired. 
More than 2000 


Royal Portable Dealers 
in United States 


ortable 


S 


YPEWRITERS 
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